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B. ALTMAN & CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





O Excitement furnished by boat race— 
Frocks furnished by B. Altman & Co. 


Original models imported from Jane 
4 Regny—reproductions, variously priced, 


$29.00 to $49.00 


7 Sports Department 


THIRD FLOOR 
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9 REDLEAF 


MENS CLOTHES 




















Terr decidedly English accent .... easy full lines... . their 
rugged fabrics . .. instantly proclaim the English Parentage of 
Wanamaker’s ( Redleaf ) British-made Clothes. 

Sport Clothes—Lounge Clothes and Sturdy Coats for ship-board and knock- 
about. Redleaf Clothes are obtainable in America solely at Wanamaker’s. 


Wanamaker Redleaf Clothes . . . British-made. 


( Wanamaker Burlington Arcade Clothes . American-made to Wanamaker Specifications. ) 
Wanamaker Down-Town Clothes . . . styled in the Wall Street Manner. 


Joh i. Wer NAMAKER Broadwayzt Su Street 
The most accessible Mams shop im town 
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In many different 
shades but always 
ewith the smart detail 
of matching satin 


border. 4.95 














Paris calls them ‘‘en cas’ 
silk umbrellas that are chic enough 
to be used as sunshades, and 
yet of a size that will 
also serve in the rain. 


For those who con- 
sider two tones are 
better than one—the 
striped galalith 
handle matches the 
striped border. 6.95 








Asp. 


The crook handle be- 
comes very new in- 
deed when leather 
covered in shade to 
match the umbrella. 


13.50 


Effective with al- 
most any smart cos- 
tume—the Dresden 
silk umbrella with 
beaded handle. 18.50 


’—these thrifty 
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Our most fashionable 
umbrellas endorse 
plaid silk taffeta. 
With blending pearl- 
oid handle. 16.50 
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SAK'S ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
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HOW MUCH 
CAN YOU 
GET FOR 

YOUR CAR? 


|‘ gseutamae you know that 
now is the best market time 
of the year for used cars. 


Have you tried to trade yours 
in? Were you disappointed in 
the offers made you? 


That was due to depreciation, 
by far the biggest cost in own- 
ing and maintaining a motor 
car. The items of gasoline, oil 
and tires charge you far 
less than the single item of 
Wear. 


When you use a car for two or 
three years and then trade it 
in at a fraction of its original 
price you are paying a high 
price for two or three years’ 
transportation. 


The Packard Six is a ten year 
car. Maybe you do not wish to 
keep a car that long. Perhaps 
you prefer a new car every five 
years or less. But someone else 
can use those extra five or more 
years of the Packard. Because 
its depreciation is so low the 
resale value of a Packard Six 
is always high. 


Why a second choice; why not 
a Packard today? The Packard 
Six is not high in price (a five- 
passenger sedan, for instance, 
delivers for only $2,788.78) and 
if you wish, a simple and con- 
venient monthly payment plan 
is available. 


Stop paying a high depreciation 
charge for your transportation 
by ordering your Packard Six 
today. 

ow 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


Broadway at 61st Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealer 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, Inc. 


247 Park Avenue New York 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave., at 174th St. 
PACKARD BRONX COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
650 East Fordham Road 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 









































(From Friday, June 11, to 
Friday, June 18, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 
DRAMA 


CRAIG’S WIFE—The bitter Pulitzer prize play 
of the household misfortunes caused by a 
selfish wife. Morosco, 45, W. of Bway. 


THE SHANGHAI GESTURE—Confused pa- 
ternity in a Chinese disorderly house. Not 
too delicately handled. Snusert, 44, W. 
of B’way. 


GREAT GOD BROWN—A philosophic en- 
deavor by Eugene O’Neill that you may 
find difficult to understand. Kiaw, 45, W. 
of B’way. 


BRIDE OF THE LAMB—Of the confusion 
caused to a woman of the country spaces 
by mixing love and religion. Henry Mit- 
LER’s, 43, E. of B’way. 


LULU BELLE—A well presented picture of 
the seamy side of Harlem. Lenore Ulric 
enacting a negro loose lady. Betasco, 44, 
E. of B’way. 


COMEDY 
AT MRS. BEAM’S—The ‘Theatre Guild’s 
comedy of boarding-house life. With 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. Guitp, 


52, W. of Bway. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS—This 
pleasant Barrie play creditably revived. 
Well acted by Helen Hayes. Buiyou, 45, 
W. of B’way. 


IS ZAT SO?—vVery amusing slang play of 
the prize-fighter and his manager that be- 
come domestics on Fifth Avenue. 46TH 
Street, 46, W. of B’way. 


THE PATSY—A mild comedy of the down- 
trodden younger sister and her triumph. 
With Claiborne Foster. Booru, 45, W. of 


Bway. 


CRADLE SNATCHERS—Very bawdy and very 
amusing. Not for the Puritanic minded. 
Music Box, 45, W. of B’way. 


THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY—Epigram- 
matic crooks robbing those smooth and 
polished English. With Ina Claire and 
Roland Young. Furton, 46, W. of B’way. 


THE WISDOM TOOTH—A tender fantasy 
of the clerk that dreamt of his boyhood 
hopes. Lirrie, 44, W. of Bway. 

LOVE-IN-A-MIST—A 


slight comedy of the 


soft-hearted girl who complicated her love 
affairs. Gaiety, B’way at 46. 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


POMEROY’S PAST—Ernest Truex as the shy 
young man who manufactured a past, and 
the confusion it brought him. LoneGacre, 
48, W. of B’way. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
—Wilde’s lightest and most amusing play 
splendidly revived. Ritz, 48, W. of B’way. 


LOVE ’EM AND LEAVE ’EM—A slang play 
of department-store workers that many find 
amusing. Times Square, 42, W. of B’way. 


MUSICAL COMEDY 


SUNNY—A large and massive musical comedy 
with Marilyn Miller and everything else. 
New AmsterpaM, 42, W. of B’way. 


THE COCOANUTS—The Marx brothers 
supplying elemental, and very funny hu- 
mor. Lyric, 42, W. of B’way. 


THE VAGABOND KING—An operetta with 
plot, music, and acting. Adapted from 
“If I Were King.” Casino, B’way at 39. 


A NIGHT IN PARIS—Lots of Gertrude 
Hoffmann girls in various stages of un- 
dress. Good of its kind. Casino pe Paris, 
atop the Century, Cent. Pk. W. and 62. 


NO, NO, NANETTE—You may have heard the 
tunes two years ago, but don’t let that 
stop you. Grose, B’way at 46. 


SONG OF THE FLAME—A beautiful and 
tuneful operetta based on the Russian 
Revolution. Short on humor. 441TH Street, 
44, W. of Bway. 


THE GIRL FRIEND—dQuiet and pleasant in 
the old manner. Adequate music. VANDER- 
BILT, 48, E. of B’way. 


GARRICK GAIETIES—About the most  in- 
telligent revue in town. Produced by the 


Junior Guild. Garrick, 35, E. of B’way. 


IOLANTHE—A glowing Gilbert and Sullivan 
revival that you should not fail to see. 
Prymoutn, 45, W. of B’way. 


GREAT TEMPTATIONS—The Winter Gar- 
den at its most lavish and undressed. For 
very tired business men. Winter GarpeN, 
Bway at 50. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS—This year’s 
edition coming to town with Ann Penning- 
ton, and other stars. Apotto, 42, W. of 


B’way. Mon., June 14. 
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ABOUT. TOWN - 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


rHE GRAND STREET FOLLIES—The third 
edition of this small revue. NEIGHBOR- 
Hoop Prayuouse, 466 Grand Street. Tues., 


June 15. 


PRUNELLA—Played by members of the The- 
atre Guild School. For matinées Tues., 
June 15, Wed., June 16, and Fri., June 
18, only. Guitp, 52, W. of B’way. 


(Dates of openings should be verified because 
of frequent late changes by managers.) 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


\RROWHEAD INN, 234 and Riverdale Ave. 
—Almost out of town, but good for a 
drive in the fresh air of Broadway, a sand- 
wich, and a dance before the one o'clock 
closing hour. 


CAFE DE PARIS, Cent Pk. W. and 63—Re- 
reviewed in the scintillating “Tables for 


Two” department on page 38 of this 
issue, 
CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—The Yacht Club 


boys, singing amusing close harmony every 
hour on the hour, entertaining smart 
gatherings. 


CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50—Hitting 
its summer stride. Charlie Journal promises 
entertainment as yet unannounced. 


COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9—Antics by a rube or- 
chestra, good dance floor, low couvert, and 
room to park your car. One of the 
Village’s best. 


FIFTH AVENUE CLUB, 683 5 Ave.—Very 
good and complete revue at midnight by 
the authors of the “Garrick Gaieties.” 
Crowd rather Broadway. 


PENNSYLVANIA ROOF, 33 St. and 7 Ave.— 
Reviewed on page 37 of this issue. 


MOTION PICTURES 


THE BIG PARADE—A stirring picture of 
the war. Splendidly directed and well 
acted by John Gilbert and Renée Adorée. 
Astor, B’way at 45. 


BEN-HUR—Lew Wallace’s story with the gal- 
ley fight and chariot race excellently pic- 
tured, and the New Testament scenes in 
color. Empsassy, B’way at 47. 


WET PAINT—A disjointed comedy with Ray- 
mond Griffith. Not up to his usual stand- 
ard but good enough. 8Isr Street, B’way 
at 81, Mon., June 14, to Sat., June 19; S1x 
Avenue, B’way at 28, Thurs., June 17, to 
Sun., June 20; Hamirron, 3560 Bway, 


Thurs., June 17, to Sun., June 20; Recent, 
1910 7th Avenue, Thurs., June 17, to Sun., 
June 20; Forpuam, Fordham Rd. and Val- 
entine Avenue, Thurs., June 17, to Sun., 


June 20. 


OTHER WOMEN’S HUSBANDS—Light com- 
edy directed by a scholar of the Lubitsch 
school. Granp Opera House, 23 and 8th 
Avenue, Thurs., June 17, to Sun., June 20. 


FILM GUILD—Another week of repertoire. 
Watch the papers for the program. Cameo, 
42, E. of Bway. 


(No Manhattan showing this week of “Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp” and “For Heaven’s Sake.’’) 


MUSIC 


POPULAR GRAND OPERA COMPANY— 
Starlight Park, 177 St. at Bronx River. 
Italian and French opera, Fri. Eve., June 
12, and Sat. Eve., June 13. 


GOLDMAN’S BAND—New York University 
Campus, nightly, except Tues. and Thurs., 
beginning Mon., June 14. 


ART 


SUMMER GENIUSES—Weyhe, 
ton Ave. A mixed 
who find no room 
Myers carves wood. 


794 Lexing- 
show of Americans 
in the winter—Texie 


SACRED AMERICANS—Babcock Galleries, 19 
E. 49. All of the best of the old era with 
a few semi-modern ones on show for the 
summer. 


SPORTS 


TURF—Aaguvuepuct, N. Y. Queens County 
Jockey Club Spring Meeting. Daily at 2 
p.m. Trains for track from Grand Cen- 
tral Station. Starts Monday, June 14. 


POLO—MeEapow Broox C.ivus, Meadowbrook, 
L. I. Play begins Sat., June 12, and each 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat. thereafter. For the 
Meadow Brook, Westbury and Hempstead 
Cups, at 5:15 p. m. Take Long Island R. R. 
to Garden City and, from there, trolley to 
club. 


GOLF—Women’s Met. Championship at West- 
chester-Biltmore Country Club, Rye, N. Y. 
Mon., June 14, through Fri., June 18. 


BASEBALL—Proressionat—At Polo Grounds, 


N. Y. vs. Cincinnati, Sun., June 13, 


through Wed., June 16; N. Y. vs. Pitts- 
burgh, Thurs., June 17, and Fri., June 18. 
Sun., at 3 p. m. 


Daily at 3:30 p. m. 








For Mademoiselle 


(14 to 20 years) 


A Cu1rron DANCE 
Frock A-FLUTTER 
Wir FEATHERS 


59.0 


Model 188—The Paris 
fashion of matching 
coq feathers is shown 
‘in this dance frock of 
chiffon, in white, yel- 
low or pink over a 
matching silk crépe 
slip and. belted with 
brilliant rhinestones. 


MADEMOISELLE’s Frock SHOP 
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Franklin Simon a Co 


A Store of Individual Shops 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


Entire contents copyrighted, 1926, 
by FRANKLIN Simon & Co., INC. 
































NEW note in home deco- 
ration—small imported 
trees of beads and crystal, 
agleam with Oriental beauty! 
Of genuine coral shimmering 
with crystal drops, dwarf apple 
blossom trees of jewel color- 
ed crystal, fairy trees of twisted 
glass—all in crystal bases. 
A perfect wedding gift! 


“Decorative Trees 


7-75 to 39.50 


MAIN FLOOR 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


URCHASERS of Knopf books 
p these days find, as they begin to 

read, a green slip describing the 
American Mercury and speaking of its 
editor as the man who “‘has been called 
The Voltaire of America. The Swift 
of our day. The Samuel Johnson of 
the 20th Century.” These are all 
good comparisons and at the risk of 
seeming to paint the lily, we wish to 
add that we have always thought of 
Mr. Mencken as absolutely the Botti- 
celli of Baltimore. 


NE in whom still burns the spirit 

of our liberty-loving forefathers 
came to us frothing at the mouth. 
Crossing the Queensboro Bridge, his 
automobile was hustled out of the way 
to make room for a screaming police 
escort. “The parade consisted of one 
car, in which sat Gloria Swanson. He 
learned later that the actress had gone 
to City Hall to invite Walker to a 
party, and that the Mayor had given 
her an escort so she wouldn’t be late 
getting back to the studio. It does 
scem a bit thick. 


LLUSTRATIVE of the instruc- 

tive charm of social intercourse 
was a dinner conversation. “I’ve 
lost my fountain pen,” said one. 
“Where on earth do old fountain pens 
go to?” said another. “I’ve lost at 
least a dozen.” “For the matter of 
that, where does anything go to?” said 
we. “I know where the old New 
York horse cars went to,” said a 
fourth. “New York sold them to 
China, and they are now in use in the 
streets of Mukden.” 


HE atmosphere of our city is once 
more pure. Millions who depre- 
cated the presence of soft-coal smoke 


are thankful. .We have written to 
Bishop Manning requesting that he 
offer up prayers in his beautiful cathe- 
dra] that it may never return. 


HIS high-living city is not so 
broken up as it might be over the 
conviction of Earl Carroll by our 
strenuous District Attorney, Mr. 
Buckner. During the week when 
Buckner was busy with this big pub- 





licity stunt the bootleg industry blos- 
somed beautifully, the standard of liv- 





ing rose, and geniality reigned. They 
say the number of speak-easies in town 





increased from nine thousand to ten. 
No wonder bon-viveurs are crying for 
more and longer trials. 


HE daily press has been enlivened 
during the past weeks by what are 
evidently to be known as “photoradio- 
grams.” If we are to take the word 
of the editors, they are photographs 
sent across the ocean by radio, and a 
very wonderful feat it is, too. 
But as photographs they leave just a 
margin to be desired. If we did not 


know from the caption what they are 
supposed to depict, we might well take 
them for home-developed prints out of 
our brother-in-law’s Brownie No. 2 
album, the ones concerning which it 
is always necessary to explain that “the 
light wasn’t very good” or that “Edna 
moved in this one.” After all, it seems 
like quite a lot of trouble to go to just 
to send a photograph by radio that 
could easily have waited for the Min- 
netonka—or even a rowboat. 

It is all very thrilling to learn that 
the picture run on the front page of 
the World, showing “Coronach” win- 
ning the Derby at 3:10 p.m in Epsom, 
reached Marconi House by Automo- 
bile at 4:35 and the office of the 
World at 7:10, or 2:10 New York 
time; but the World, had it had the 
journalistic ethics of some of its tabloid 
competitors, could have printed the 
same caption under an old photograph 
showing French artillery moving up 
on Soissons during the World War, 
and no one would have been the wiser. 

The time will unquestionably come 
when good photographs will come 
snapping through the air just in the 
nick of time to settle some moot point 
which could not have waited, but until 
then we shall have to confine our 
ecstasies over “photoradiograms” to 
“Tsn’t it wonderful!” and- “What 
won’t they do next?” 


A first week of June puts 
the final touch to our bad humor, 
so much so that we must wind up a 
largely ill-natured column by noting 
that the bunkum season of conferring 
honorary degrees is opening. Our 
esteemed contemporary, Mr. Walter 
Lippmann of the World, is made a 
doctor of laws by Wake Forest Col- 
lege, North Carolina, and we con- 
gratulate him on this signal recogni- 
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BALE IN 


First O_p YecG: “The trouble with the younger generation of crooks 
is that newspaper publicity is going to their heads.” 


tion from such an illustrious and well 
known institution. 


The Week 
NDUSTRIAL bureau reports suc- 


cess of “safety first” movement 
and Sweden’s Crown Prince pays trib- 
ute to the Unknown Soldier. Drys 
ask Borah to stump New York State 
against Volstead repeal and Wayne B. 
Wheeler admits Anti-Saloon League 
payments to Congressman. Telephone 
company, not content with higher rate 
award, will appeal to courts, and Vail 
medals are given to five telephone em- 
ployees for faithful service. British 
Liberal leaders read Lloyd George 
out of party and Pilsudski refuses 
Polish presidency to retain dictator’s 
power. Visiting art critic calls Amer- 
ican girls beautiful and Earl Carroll 
gets jail sentence. Clubwomen would 
suppress crime in movies and Scopes 
evolution case appeal is argued before 
Tennessee high court. Dutch, in dis- 
armament conference, contend live 


stock constitutes arms and two hundred 
thousand Britons see favorite beaten 
in Derby. French to give Abd-el- 
Krim villa for his exile and General 
O’Ryan pleads for liberal attitude to- 
ward war debts. Two alleged skimmed 
milk grafters go to Tombs in default 
of bail and Republicans postpone state 
water action until after election. Ford 
profits for seven years total $526,441,- 
951, and Coolidge decrees further tax 
reduction unwise for present. 


World Upheaval 


HEN the Crown Princess of 
Sweden wanted her hair curled 
at the Plaza last week, a panic ensued. 
Her Royal Highness made the mo- 
mentous request at eleven P.M., asking 
that a coiffeur be despatched to her 
suite at 7:30 the following morning. 
She was leaving for Long Island at 
8:30, where anticipatory hostesses, still 
redolent of the Prince of Wales, were 
busily cutting one another’s throats. 
Charles, much sought after coiffeur, 
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is the Plaza’s tonsorial artiste. He 
also belongs to the Ritz. It was he 
who first bobbed Irene Castle’s tresses, 
which pretty gesture started a style, 
bringing millions of dollars to those 
of Charles’s confréres all over the 
world more humbly known as “bar- 
bers.” 

When the Lady in Waiting (or 
whoever telephones to have a Crown 
Princess’s hair curled) made her re- 
quest at eleven o'clock, however, 
Charles had long since gone home, 
nor does he report for work at 7:30 
A.M. Hence an order was given by 
the Plaza management to call his home 
and acquaint him with the royal wish. 

Whereupon arose the difficulty. As 
famous as Charles is in the world oi 
curls, bobs and waves, no one seemed 
to know his last name, and he was not 
listed as “Charles” in the phone book. 
Bellboys and chambermaids, florists 
and managers were summoned in turn; 
then certain of his clients were phoned. 
All to no avail. Finally, in deep 
chagrin, the Plaza called the Ritz. 
“This is the Hotel Plaza—” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the Ritz. “You 
want to know Charles’s last name. 
Three people have phoned us already. 
Well, everybody in the hotel has been 
asked and not a soul knows. We 
only know him as ‘Charles.’ ” 

Running on the theory that, were it 
not curled by Charles, ’twere better 
for a Crown Princess’ hair to re- 
main straight, no other coiffeur was 
called. And thus it was that Crown 
Princess Louise of Sweden, straight 
hair neatly tucked under modish hat, 
left at 8:30 the following morning 
for Long Island. 

As a result of this unfortunate epi- 
sode, we wish to state, for the informa- 
tion of all future crown princesses in 
distress, that Charles’s last name _ is 
Jundt, that he lives in Brooklyn, and 
his telephone number is Flushing 6686. 





William Boyce Thompson 


OT until the other day, when 
shown through the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search at Yonkers, did we realize that 
New York may now claim perhaps 
the most interesting botanical institu- 
tion in the world. Seven million dol- 
lars was handed over by Colonel Wil- 
liam Boyce Thompson, and now many 
of America’s leading scientists are at 
work, aided by the most perfect lab- 
oratory equipment ever produced. 
Giant cranes bearing 48,000-watt 
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lights make plants grow all night. In 
the greenhouses there is a complete 
control not only of humidity and tem- 
perature, but of carbon dioxide and 
light; and in and out, among the 
weird lights, go the scientists, studying 
the effects of different rays on plant 
growth. Under glass which absorbs 
blue-green and ultra-violet rays, stur- 
dy bushes become clinging vines. The 
laboratories, too, are the latest word in 
modern inventiveness. If a scientist 
catches fire, for instance, there is a 
shower just above to put him out. 

This tremendous institution is the 
accomplished dream of Mr. Thomp- 
son, who differs from Burbank in be- 
ing more of a Maecenas than a per- 
sonal experimenter. 


IRGINIA CITY, Montana, is 

Colonel Thompson’s birthplace. 
His father, a Canadian, was a pilot 
on the Great Lakes and afterward 
joined the gold rush of the Sixties; 
and his mother had Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia blood in her veins. A childhood 
in a mining town with the old West 
atmosphere; a boyhood at Butte, Mon- 
tana, in the still more lurid light of 
mining prosperity and the sulphur 
fumes of the smelters—this early life 
fitted him to become head of vast min- 
ing enterprises, sulphur, gold, and 
copper. 

In Alder Gulch, Montana, Colonel 
Thompson was known as “Boulder.” 
Alder Gulch and “Boulder,” however, 
gave place to Yonkers and the “Col- 
onel,” after he had made a fortune of 
many millions, became head of the 
Red Cross Mission to Russia and a 
director of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company and the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank. Then he 
founded the Boyce Thompson In- 
stitute for Plant Research—to jump 
from the ridiculous to the sublime. 
lor at 1086 North Broadway, Yon- 
kers, this seven-million-dollar concep- 
tion of an erstwhile miner merits the 
latter adjective. Colonel Thompson 
disapproved of the quick results which 
state institutions must show, because of 
the demands of politicians and an ig- 
norant public, so at Yonkers he con- 
structed super-laboratories with the 
avowed purpose of enabling a scientist 
to spend twenty years on one experi- 
ment, if necessary. 


Page THOMPSON him- 
self lives opposite, on twenty- 
eight acres of flowers and woodland, 
one of the loyeliest estates around New 


York. In his house is a collection of 
minerals said to surpass that of the 
British Museum, with rose quartz and 
white and green jade as exotic as the 
flowers in his gardens. 

Three hundred tons of Italian 
vases, fountains, bas reliefs and stat- 
uary were recently brought over for 
these gardens; in the midst of which 
is a tiny house, replete with old-world 
charm. Its rooms are lighted by lead- 
ed window panes set in Gothic arches 
and embellished with colored pictures. 
The Italian furniture is carved and 
red-cushioned, dwarfed to child’s size. 
Here the Colonel’s two grandchildren 
play; while across the road work the 
scientists, including Ohga, the Japa- 
nese botanist, who makes three-hun- 
dred-year-old lotus seeds spring to life. 


Keys to the City 


EN who manage conventions 

are, of course, well versed in 
the priestcraft of modern efficiency. 
There is, then, the example of 
technique displayed at a recent na- 
tional meeting at one of the larger 
hotels. 

The official program announced 
with simplicity that “side trips” had 
been arranged, and that tickets to va- 
rious points of in- 
terest could be had 
free of charge. 

“But why tick- 
ets?” a curious 
person inquired. 

“To make the 
delegates feel at 
home,” explained 
the management. 

The tickets ad- 
mitted bearers to 
the Aquarium, 
Stock Exchange, 
Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, American 
Museum of Nat- 
tural History, and 
the Bronx Bo- 
tanical Gardens. 
The courtesy was appreciated by all. 


Yachts 


T seems that a day or two after 

Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr.’s late 
public announcement of financial dis- 
tress in his publishing ventures he 
found his mail enormously increased. 
Not only did creditors write in large 
numbers but there were many letters 
from men who had things to sell— 
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yachts, for instance. There was a 
yacht for $140,000 and another for 
$216,000, and others. It was upon 
opening the letter telling about the 
availability of the $140,000 one that 
Mr. Vanderbilt dictated a reply which 
is, in part, printed below: 


“Messrs. Cox & Stevens, 

“25 Broadway. 
“Gentlemen: 

“T have received your letter of 
April 29th, in which you offer the 
yacht, Vagabondia, for $140,000. 
Your offer is not acceptable for the 
following reasons: 

“First, the yacht is not large enough 
for our needs. It has a crew of only 
ten to twelve men, you say. We 
need at least 120 men on the yacht we 
buy to take care of all our bills, to keep 
them properly sorted when we put to 
sea. In the second place, it has only 
two deck houses. We need more than 
two deck houses. We need at least 
eleven deck houses. There is nothing 
we like better than deck houses, and 
we like plenty of them. You say the 
forward house contains a dining-room, 
pantry and galley and also a wireless- 
room. We do not like the pantry in 
the dining-room, and it has been the 
habit of a lifetime to have our wire- 
less nowhere but 
in the bathroom. 
Then you say that 
the owner’s room 
is the full width 
of the boat. That 
is not wide enough. 
We must have the 
owner’s room 
wider than the 
width of the boat. 
The fact that the 
Vagabondia has 
one private bath 
and dressing-room 
does not interest 
us at all. We 
have lived in a big 
city all our lives 
and have always 
had a private bath. Three guests’ 
rooms would be no use. With our 
creditors and deputy sheriffs, we will 
need at least eighty guests’ rooms. ‘The 
fact that the quarters are well arranged 
and beautifully furnished does not in- 
terest us because if the yacht we buy 
should be beautifully furnished it 
would be too pleasant for the deputy 
sheriffs. "Therefcre we want a yacht 
with no furniture at all. 

“We are glad to know that the 
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yacht is lighted by electricity, not be- 
cause we care, but because an old lady 
told us last week it was lighted by 
candles. We have no interest what- 
ever in the kind of anchor hoist it 
has because we never shall use the 
anchor as we will always have to keep 
going in order to avoid our obligations. 
We are interested to know that this 
yacht will be good for offshore voy- 
ages because we are going to try to stay 
as far offshore as possible. Have you 
a yacht that would cost, say, $4,- 
820,000 cash? This.would interest 
us because, while we would have no 
chance of buying it, we could publish 
that we had been offered a yacht for 
$4,820,000 and improve our credit 
with the banks. 

“Tt was charming and generous- 
minded of you to make this offer to 
us to purchase a yacht in the midst of 
all our financial difficulties. We need 
a hall-bedroom and the rent of it and 
three meals a day and another suit of 
clothes and a kind judge in the bank- 
ruptcy court, but we’d rather have a 
yacht than any of these things. Do 
you think you could save this yacht so 
we could tell Santa Claus about it 
just before Christmas?” 


E assume that not every one has 
heard the response of the late 
J. Pierpont Morgan to the business 
friend who asked him about a yacht. 
“Tell me, Mr. Morgan,” said the 
friend, “how much does it cost to oper- 
ate a yacht? I’m thinking of getting 
one and I wonder if I can afford it.” 
“You can’t,” said Mr. Morgan. 
“No?” said the friend. 
“No,” said Mr. Morgan. “You 
can’t afford a yacht if you have to ask 
how much it costs to run one.” 


River Boats 


HE drama of the Hudson is on, 

and the white boats that sweep 
like giant gulls up and down the river 
are again sending their swells to boom 
a false surf against our placid suburban 
shores. The Manhattanite who has 
never summered on the Hudson is per- 
haps unaware of the busy river traffic 
north of the city, and can certainly 
have no notion of the importance of 
the Albany boats in the general scheme 
of things. But there is not a child 
along the river who cannot name the 
seven boats of the Day Line and hardly 
one who cannot tell the larger boats 
by the sound of their engines or the 
shape of their funnels. To Hudson 


Valley residents the recent tragedy of 
the Washington Irving (even aside 
from the loss of life) is particularly 
keen. ‘The largest boat on the river, 
the pride of the fleet, is resting on river 
bottom, perhaps never to be raised and 
recommissioned, for the company is 
making no promises. ‘To them the loss 
is particularly severe. The Washing- 
ton Irving has always been their best 
money maker, but they are far more 
concerned that their record of two 
million passengers carried without 
fatality, should be so unhappily broken. 

Personally our affections have been 
placed, not on the Washington Irving 





but on the Hendrick Hudson, a side- 
wheeler and second in size, and some- 
how, in title and appearance, a more 
romantic and gracious vessel. The 
Robert Fulton and the veteran Albany 
(which has seen forty-five years of ser- 
vice and sags a bit amidships) engage 
us too, because they plug along teeter- 
ing their “walking beams” in plain 
view, thus giving their efforts a naive 
and toylike quality. The Saturday 
before the Decoration Day holiday our 
hearts warmed to the brave sight of 
the Robert Fulton steaming upstream, 
walking-beam agitated, pennants afloat, 
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band playing, and nine versions of the 
Stars and Stripes to be counted upon 
the breeze. 


Bus Night Line is another hal- 
lowed and beloved institution. 
The starry reflected illumination of 
their four boats on a calm night is a 
joy in itself, and we also like to re- 
member when George M. Cohan sang 
a decade or more ago: “Why do they 
all take the Night boat?” The Hud- 
son River Navigation Co. (i.e., the 
Night Line) itself boasts that the song, 
as well as a play, “The Night Boat” 
helped their business appreciably. 

If it seems but a moment in history, 
looking back with a Wellsian eye, 
since Robert Fulton navigated the first 
steamship on the Hudson in 1807, to 
those with a present-day economic 
sense will, contrariwise, count the date 
1860 as entirely prehistoric, for it was 
then that you could travel to Albany 
by boat for a dime. This was at the 
height of the rate war between railway 
and steamboat. We, with our Hudson 
loyalties aroused, are all pro-boat and 
we conjure up against the railways the 
historic evidence that the through rail- 
way between New York and Albany 
was not completed till 1851 and even 
go back to 1831 when the original 
American locomotive, the “DeWitt 
Clinton” now to be seen exhibited in 
the Grand Central), was ignominious- 
ly carried up the river to Albany in 
a barge there to inaugurate its railway 
career on the Mohawk Railroad be- 
tween Albany and Schenectady. 

Warfare continues and we have no 
doubt that the summer will see more 
races up and down the river between 
the 20th Century and some high- 
powered motor boat or other. This 
year, mark our words, the Baby Gar 
or some similar speed boat will win 
and we, with river sympathies, will 
cheer even though we stand in im- 
minent danger of being cut in two by 
the racing boat, in our humble daily 
ferryings across from the West Shore 
to the New York Central trains which 
we still, somehow, have to count on 
to carry us in to town and job. 


N THE EVE of appearance in 
Federal Court for sentence, Mr. 

Earl Carroll arrived at the Brevoort 
for dinner. It was Mr. David H. 
Wallace who observed this significant 
gesture and who thereupon remarked: 
“Mr. Carroll is most apropos in his 
choice. As I recal] my few stays here, 
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the Brevoort is the one hotel in town 
where it is really difficult to find a 
bathtub.” 


For Your Solution 


HE following tale is told about 

town and is here set down as pos- 
sible evidence that, after all, there is 
still romance and adventure about. 
It is presented for what it is worth, 
sans end, sans confirmation. The gen- 
tleman it concerns is a member of a 
very old New York family who will 
be herein known as Mr. Howett. 

Mr. Howett, then, had the ordi- 
nary experience 
of being shunted, 
during a tele- 
phone call, into 
the midst of a 
conversation be- 
tween two young 
ladies. One 
hung up as soon 
as he made his 
presence known; 
with the other he 
fell into conver- 
sation, remark- 
ing upon her en- 
chanting voice. 
He asked her 
name, venturing 
his own, but af- 
ter fifteen min- 
utes received 
only her tele- 
phone number. 
The next day he 
called up, talked 
again, and again 
was refused any 
information as 
to her identity. 
The day after, 
and for many 
days likewise un- 
til, baffled, he told her he would con- 
verse no longer without identification. 
Thereupon she offered the following 
conditions: 

Mr. Howett was to walk, car- 
rying a book and wearing a gar- 
denia, upon a certain block on Fifth 
Avenue in the Sixties between five and 
six P.M. and if the young lady liked 
his looks, a meeting might be ar- 
ranged. He acquiesced. The block was 
one in which he knew as many people 
as one can know in a block in Man- 
hattan. He went, walked half an 
hour, concealed his embarrassment ad- 
mirably, but saw no one who might 
by the remotest chance be the lady of 


the enchanting voice. On his return 
to his home, however, she called him 
at once and asked if he would come 
to supper on the next Sunday evening. 
The address she mentioned, inciden- 
tally, was in the East Sixties. 
Faithfully he kept the appointment. 
The house was a conventional, high- 
stoop brownstone and his ring was 
answered by a charming girl of about 
twenty and he recognized her as the 
girl of the voice. She led him into a 
formal parlor saying that her aunt 
would be down in a few minutes. The 
aunt appeared, a silent, modestly 
dressed older woman, and the three 





“H’m—probably a week-end guest who was overlooked.” 
“Yes, Bill, but which week-end?” 


proceeded to the dining-room in the 
rear. 

Here, Mr. Howett says, he received 
their united apologies for the fact that 
Sunday was the maid’s day out and 
that they would have to serve them- 
selves from the dumbwaiter in the 
butler’s pantry. As the meal progressed 
(the food was excellent, the old New 
Yorker reports), the conversation was 
of international matters, the theatre, 
and the arts. But never, despite Mr. 
Howett’s polite leads, was a name 
mentioned. 

At the end of the meal, the aunt 
excused herself and went upstairs and 
Mr. Howett and the young lady re- 
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turned to the parlor. But hardly had 
Mr. Howett begun to satisfy his by 
now ravenous curiosity, when, sud- 
denly, every light was extinguished. 
Mr. Howett’s arm was seized in the 
dark and the enchanting voice whis- 
pered rapidly in his ear: “You must 
go quickly. You are in great danger. 
Go and don’t come back.” 

Together they found Mr. Howett’s 
hat and cane, groped for the door, and 
he flew down the steps as it closed 
after him. He hastened across the 
street, into a basement and waited. 
The house was completely dark. A 
few minutes passed, and then a 
large touring car 
drove up, with 
four or five men 
in it. They 
alighted at the 
house, rang the 
doorbell, and 
were admitted. 
Then, one by 
one, the windows 
of the house 
lighted up, the 
ground floor, 
then the second, 
the third, the 
fourth. Mr. 
Howett waited 
for a full hour, 
but nothing fur- 
ther developed, 
the house _ re- 
mained lighted, 
the empty car re- 
mained at the 
curb. At last he 
went home. 


HE dénoue- 
ment is more 
mystifying than 
the climax. Mr. 
Howett called up 
the next day and was told that the 
telephone had been discontinued. He 
returned to the house and found that it 
had been vacated that morning. A 
day’s research among the tradespeople 
was equally unsatisfying. No one 
knew anything of the inhabitants of 
the strange house. 
Mr. Howett is an old New Yorker 
and not a detective, and there the mat- 


ter stands. 
© 


HE LIQUOR MARKET: 
Local wines, sherry, port and sau- 
terne (sours immediately and must be 
served at once) delivered, per gal- 
lon, $6. —TuHE New YoORKERS 
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H A T 
ought to 
be the last 


word in our na- 
tional craze for 
examinations and 
tests is found in the announcement of 
an aged man in North Carolina that he 
is ready to take the “Charlie Ross 
Test.” 

“The Charlie Ross Test” seems to 
have for its object the examination of 
the candidate to see whether or not he 
is the Charlie Ross who was kid- 
naped, as a little boy, from his home 
in Germantown, Pa., in 1873. The 
successful candidate is to receive an 
embossed certificate with the name 
“Charlie Ross” in Old English type 
at the top. He is also allowed to say, 
“1 am Charlie Ross,” when introduc- 
ing himself to people. 

Candidates in the Charlie Ross 
Test are given two hours in which to 
complete the examination, and a 
choice of seven questions out of ten. 
Question No. 4, however (“Are you 
white or black?” ), must be answered, 
as the Charlie Ross who was kid- 
naped was known to have been white. 

Mr. Julius Dellinger, the present 
contestant, has been cramming for the 
test for over six months, and feels 
fairly confident that he will pass with 
flying colors. A question of ruling 
came up last week, when it was dis- 
covered that Mr. Dellinger had been 
tutoring on the side with a man sup- 
posed to have been the original Charlie 
Ross’s uncle, but it was decided to 
allow this provided that the candidate 
does not take notes into the examina- 
tion-room with him. 

“What will you do if you win?” 
Mr. Dellinger was asked. 

“T will be just the happiest man in 
the world,” was the reply. ‘First of 
all, I will have stationery made with 
‘C. R.’ on it, and then I will look up 
all my new relatives in the Ross 
family and perhaps visit them for a 
while.” 

“When you have passed the Charlie 
Ross Test, do you expect to take the 
Ambrose Bierce Test?” the reporter 
asked. 

“T looked into the Ambrose Bierce 
Test before I decided on the Charlie 
Ross one,” Mr. Dellinger said, “but 
as Bierce was quite well on in years 
when he disappeared in Mexico, it 





EXAM TIME 


would be rather a tough examination 
to take. So many people knew what 
Bierce looked like, and then, too, there 
would always be the possibility that I 
might mot be Bierce after all. It 
would be very humiliating to get up 
before the Board of Regents and dis- 
cover that you were Charlie Ross 
when you were taking the Ambrose 
Bierce examination, or vice versa.” 

“Had you ever thought that per- 
haps you might be the Man with the 
Iron Mask?” Mr. Dellinger was 
asked. 

“Well, that would hardly be 
possible,” he said with a smile, “as the 
Man with the Iron Mask lived in the 
seventeenth century and spoke French. 
I speak no French. 
Still,’ he added 
with a touch of 
wistfulness, “I 
might learn.” 

“Aside from the 
language,” the re- 
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porter suggested, 
“it ought to be an 
easier test than 
either the Ross or 
Bierce one, for no 
one knows what 
the Man with the Iron Mask looked 
like.” 

Mr. Dellinger thought for a 
minute. Then a look of determina- 
tion came into his eyes. “TI’ll send 
for a set of last year’s examination 
papers tomorrow,” he said. And into 
his bearing there crept something of 
the grand manner, a slightly imperious 
gesture with the hand, a courtly toss 
to the head. For the Man with the 
Iron Mask was said by some to have 
been the son of Car- 
dinal Mazarin and 
Anne of Austria. 

With a low bow 
the reporter with- 
drew. 

Rosert BENCHLEY 





THE TERRACE OF THE CASINO 


At midnight 

I hope you will come here, 
Some night of perfumed June. 
Let us say it will be 

After the play 

And beneath your cloak 
Are unseea, silky things 
Meshing you about 

In loveliness 

Yet fettering not at all 
The dainty grace of you, 
The elfin splendor 

Of your roundnesses. 


Stand, if you will, 

For just a moment 

On the terrace, 

Looking, afar off 

Across the daisied plain 
Of Central Park, 

To where Columbus Circle 
Splashes great crests 

Of light 

Against the cobalt sky. 


The stars ring as of crystal 
In their summer symphony 
But stay not to listen. 


Inside it is cool. 

Inside is the peaceful light 

Of candles 

And the jingle of a dancing band, 
The slip-slip of leathern pumps 
Upon a waxen surface 

And the pleasant sight 

Of linen, glass and silver. 


Smile, my dear, 

And ease the strap 
Upon your shoulder, 
Which once I thought 
The gentlest of gestures 
In all the world. 


But when in the dance 

Encircled in the arms 

Of him who takes you there 

Your lovely eyes embrace the walls, 

Listen, 

See if they say to you, 

“He wants you to know 

That he loves you.” 

If not, what does it matter? 

But I think that they will. 
—BrRowNELL CARR 
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OF ALL THINGS 


RETTY soft for President Ignace 

Moscicki! All he has to do is to 

keep on cordial terms with twenty- 
one political parties. 


The Sesquicentennial was opened 
with a notable array of politicians and 
a conspicuous absence of other ex- 
hibits. No doubt the show will im- 
prove with age, but its current value as 
a spectacle seems to be about a ses- 
quicent. 


The Senate Judiciary Committee 
has vetoed a national referendum on 
prohibition. This constitutes cruel 
and unusual punishment for candi- 
dates who will now be asked embar- 
rassing questions. ‘The fashionable at- 
titude, we understand, will be sitting 
on the fence with one ear to the 
ground. 

e 


Tariff Commissioners charge Mr. 
Coolidge with undue tenderness 
toward the sugar interests. We de- 
plore this tendency to pin upon the 
President the title of The Great White 
Sugar Father. 


The Embassy Club in New York, 
like the Floranada Club in Florida, 
is in financial straits. “They both did 
better in the social register than in the 
cash register. 


According to Senator Borah, the 
New York referendum is disloyalty, 
nullification and rebellion. If we get 
the Senator’s drift, the Union is about 
to be dissolved in alcohol unless dras- 
tic measures are taken. 


The pillars of the Presbyterian 
church have been enjoying their an- 


nual pillar fight. 


Another thing we admire about our 
british cousins is the way they always 
manage to get the Empire thoroughly 
saved in time for the Derby. 


As Dr. Weisenberg of Philadelphia 
so truly says, we easterners have more 
nerves than the people of any other 
section because we have a more refined 
civilization and a higher culture. We 
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The Los! Hat Check 


assure our western friends that the 
doctor said “nerves,” not “nerve.” 
. 

The fight between Asquith and 
Lloyd George is described as a duel 
to the death. The question at issue, 
we gather, is whether the Liberal party 
shall die in peace or in pieces. 

« 


A Kentucky girl slapped a minister 
for making snooty remarks about 
bobbed hair and another lady hit a 
Nyack traffic cop. A little more of 
this and gentlemen will prefer bombs. 

. 

The Texas G.O.P., we read, is split 
into two factions. We are astounded 
to learn that there are enough Re- 
publicans down there to make so many. 

° 


Dr. William Teg announces that 
he has isolated Brodium at Cornish, 


Maine—which sounds like a good 
place to isolate anything. This is the 
element, he says, that supplies the vital 
force to everything. It might be a 
good idea to ship a case of Brodium 
to the Democratic party. 


The women’s clubs are planning to 
blacklist films which they regard as 
morally unsuitable for public con- 
sumption. Only the fit will survive, 
and the counterfeit. 


—Howarp BRUBAKER 
* 


ANOTHER FORD JOKE 

NUMBER OF AUTOS 

In 5 YEARS 

The number of automobiles regis- 

tered in New York State is nearly 

three times as great as in 1920.—New 
York American. 
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A COCKY MICK 


T frequent intervals during 
A the last fifteen years various 

gentlemen have screwed up 
their courage and approached the 
Chief of the Fire Department. Be- 
ing diplomats themselves, they held 
forth upon the uses of 
diplomacy. Every one, they 
said, is interested in fires. 
Gold badges, permitting 
lordly passage through the 
fire lines, are always attrac- 
tive. Why not appoint a 
few honorary deputy chiefs 
and make friends for the de- 
partment—even votes for 
the city administration? 

John Kenlon, sitting back 
in his chair at Fire Head- 
quarters in the Municipal 
Building, has listened in si- 
lence to these statesmanlike 
suggestions. If his gray- 
blue eyes narrowed a bit, it 
was because he was looking ° 
out through the window 
down across the city. Even- 
tually his callers picked up 
their derby hats, shifted their 
cigars and departed. Kenlon 
proceeded to do nothing at 
all about honorary deputy 
chiefs. 

From time to time even 
officials of the Fire Depart- 
ment have suggested that a 
change in policy might be 
well. Why not be more 
verbose when the newspaper 
boys come around? Even 
a fire department is bene- 
fited by favorable publicity, they sug- 
gested. Could not the Chief let it 
be known that he was willing to ad- 
dress important gatherings, speak at 
luncheons and dinners? 

But Kenlon makes few speeches. 
It is probably just as well. He has 
the Irishman’s misfortune of being, 
occasionally, slightly ridiculous on the 
platform—of making statements that 
do not hold water. Once he gave a 
talk on fire losses in the metropolis. 
The next morning certain New York 
bankers choked over their breakfasts as 


they read that they, of all people, had 
been declared firebugs. Kenlon had 
denounced the practice of permitting 
banks to take out fire insurance on 
goods held as collateral for loans. In 
a falling market, he had been rash 





John Kenlon 


enough to say, the only chance for the 
banks to recover was by collecting in- 
surance. 

The Chief is not the aloof and 
austere figure so often portrayed. He 
does not dislike publicity; on the con- 
trary. But it is only cub reporters 
who bustle up to him at the height 
of a fire and inquire about the damage. 
Veteran district men wait until it is 
under control. Then Kenlon is will- 
ing enough to talk. The immediate 
job is stopping the flames. ‘This be- 
ing accomplished, the Chief takes off 


his helmet, mops his brow and answers 
all questions, even the silly ones. He 
seems a bit pleased when he can ac- 
curately say that it was the smokiest 
fire, the toughest, the fastest burning. 
Possibly he has a weakness for super- 
latives. When the Equitable 
Building caught fire thirty- 
five floors above the street, it 
was “the highest fire in the 
history of the world,” which 
made, of course, first-page 
copy. 

Kenlon has been fighting 
fires in New York for thirty- 
nine years. He joined the 
department in 1887 as an 
engine-man. He was then 
twenty-seven years of age. 
He had spent fourteen years 
at sea, rising from cabin buy 
to master. When sails faded 
from the seas he learned 
nearly all there was to know 
about steam navigation. He 
is today the holder of a 
license which would permit 
him to command as large an 
engine room as that of the 
Leviathan. 

For the last fifteen years 
he has been Chief of the de- 
partment, a record period for 
one man to hold the post. 
He has risen from the ranks, 
like an American Magazine 
hero, by knowing how to do 
things. Thus his compla- 
cency, bordering upon ex- 
treme self-satisfaction. “A 
Cocky Mick”: so some of the 
rookie blue-shirts term him. Kenlon is 
a good fireman and knows it. The 
New York Fire Department, he is 
convinced, would be tremendously 
handicapped without him. During 
the administration of John F. 
Hylan, one-time Mayor of New York, 
an effort was made to force him to 
retire. He was sixty-five years old. 

“The Germans retired von Hinden- 
burg once,” he said quietly to some of 
his friends. “But when they had a 
war they called him back.” 

The Chief has a generalissimo com- 
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plex. He likes to compare himself to 
von Hindenburg, Czsar, Pompey or 
Napoleon. When one is the All High- 
est it is dangerous to fraternize. 
Success lies in formality, stern justice 
and a measure of paternalistic af- 
fection. His official orders inform 
the rank and file that transgression is 
followed by swift punishment. But 
remember, his more personal mes- 
sages to them state that the city loves 
its firemen! 

Other city departments are 
forced, from time to time, to 
answer charges of irregularity, 
but the uniformed men under 
Kenlon seem above suspicion. 
Yet firemen, were they so in- 
clined, could quietly pick up 
many valuables while fighting 
a fire, and their officers, charged 
with enforcement of the fire 
laws, might by “being reason- 
able” make a nice thing of it. 

That they virtually never do 
is not, of course, entirely due to 
Kenlon. Firemen were that way before 
he became Chief. The honesty of 
Kenlon himself has never been ques- 
tioned, and he is peculiarly uncon- 
cerned with political expediency. It 
might seem greatly to the credit of the 
city that he has remained in charge for 
fifteen years but unfortunately this is 
not wholly so, for he is protected by the 
law. ‘There has been a movement to 
force him out, backed by two factions. 
One is a political group which resents 
his power, and the other consists of a 
few younger officers who would like 
to see him go so that they might 
advance a step toward higher posts. 
Not long ago at City Hall they urged 
legislation giving the Fire Commis- 
sioner power to retire any fireman 
older than sixty. ‘The law as it stands 
makes retirement at sixty optional. 
Kenlon, who is sixty-six, and strong as 
an ox, cannot be retired because of 
physical disability. He is thus safe 
unless the law is amended. 

Kenlon does not know personally, 
cf course, all the six thousand men in 
his command, but he is much hurt 
when some fireman fails to recognize 
him. ‘This was once painfully im- 
pressed upon a fireman attached to an 


engine company in Queens. Fires 
are not frequent in the outlying 
districts of the city. One after- 


noon the members of the Queens com- 
pany were sitting around idly. The 


Chief had chosen the day to make a 
tour of inspection in the borough. 
He happened to leave his automobile 


at the corner and, dressed in civilian 
clothes, walked into the tranquil engine 
company’s quarters. 

“Wanna see some one?” a fireman 
asked amiably. 

“T wish to see your commanding 
officer,” snapped Kenlon, drawing 
himself up to his full height of five 
feet seven inches. 

“Hey, Cap!” the fireman shouted 
up the pole hole. ‘“There’s a guy 
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Kenlon is all business at a fire. His 
subordinates say he has no nerves. He 
never grows excited, always is sure, 
always confident. He has an uncanny 
way of knowing where a wall is 
going to fall, where a back-draught 
is liable to occur. True, he blows up 
now and then when some important 
order is not carried out, but he is not 
one to hold a grudge and his anger is 
quickly forgotten. 

Once, though, the Chief 
came near to cracking. It was 
the occasion of one of his few 
public speeches. His audience 








here that says he wants to see you!” 

But by the time the captain appeared 
Kenlon had stamped out and was 
screaming away in his red motor. The 
next day the amiable fireman was sum- 
moned to headquarters, where he was 
tartly informed that he would report 
each morning at the Municipal Build- 
ing, would be permitted to gaze upon 
the features of his chief and would 
then join his engine company. After 
a few days Kenlon relented. 

“Well,” he said, “think you'll 
know me after this?” 

“Chief,” said the fireman earnestly, 
“T’ll know you to my dying day!” 

If Kenlon believes himself a gen- 
eral, he does not take advantage of the 
usual prerogatives of high rank. No 
swivel chair official this, with aides to 
do the work. Not content with 
eight to ten hours of work at the 
Municipal Building by day, Chief 
Kenlon has night headquarters on 
Great Jones Street and except for 
Saturdays and Sundays he is on duty 
twenty-four hours. He has his own 
brass sliding pole, his boots stand be- 
side his bed, a gong above where he 
sleeps sounds all except first alarms. 

The Chief receives few visitors on 
Great Jones Street. Women, par- 
ticularly, are barred. Even Mrs. 
Kenlon does not venture to go there. 
It is during the night hours that 
Kenlon reads. Books line the walls 
of his study; he likes stories of ancient 
battles, the commentaries of com- 
manders of former days. Often he 
works out problems in engineering. 


were members of the Civic 
Forum and filled the Town 
Hall, where he was lecturing 
on the speed and efficiency of 
the department. 

“First,” he said suavely, “I 
want to illustrate how quickly 
an alarm is answered.” 

The Chief turned to an 
alarm box on the stage, pulled 
the hook, and waited confidently. 
Thirty seconds passed—a minute— 
two minutes. And three! Kenlon’s 
face became the color of a five- 
alarm fire. His collar seemed to 
wilt while he called out the minutes, 
looking with glassy eyes at his watch. 
Finally, with supreme self-control, he 
had resumed his lecture, when the 
firemen dashed in. Kenlon waved 
them aside and went on speaking. 

It developed later that a friend, 
unable to bear the embarrassment of 
the Chief, had slipped out, careened 
into a telephone booth and frantically 
called Headquarters. In pungent lan- 
guage he informed them of what was 
—or was not—going on. Headquar- 
ters protested that the signal had neve 
been received. The Fire Telegraph 
Service had made a faulty connection 
in setting up the special alarm box. 

The Chief may be a bit of a stuffed 
shirt; undoubtedly the blue-shirts are 
right—he is a “Cocky Mick.” Kenlon 
does not weep into his helmet when a 
fireman is killed in line of duty. 
Death, to the men who fight fires, is 
always just around the corner. But 
the uniformed force know that the 
Chief will be with them when things 
are messy and that he will not ask 
them to do anything that he would 
not attempt himself. 

And so, year after year, they grin 
at him when he is not looking, snap 
into action when he speaks and annu- 
ally petition the city authorities to in- 
crease his salary from $10,000 a year 
to $15,000. —Henry F. PRINGLE 
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AIMEE 


S far as we may be concerned, 
Aimée’s patents of moral rec- 
titude are her pungent black 

coffee, roasted over her own kitchen 
fire, and her leek soup; we don’t care 
what she does with her evenings if, 
for years to come, she will in day- 
time darn our socks, cook our dinners 
and clean the lapels of the blue suit. 

In fact, Aimée is a most desirable 
alien, and we desire to bring her with 
us when we sail for home this com- 
ing winter. Aimée is willing to leave 
in France the legitimate boy with the 
parents of her late husband, killed at 
the Chemin des Dames, but she re- 
fuses to leave the too posthumous baby 
with the parents of the butler down- 
stairs; she refuses to marry the but- 
ler: “Non, monsieur, I could not do 
that ignoble thing.” Our code is as 
liberal as another’s, but, unless the new 
Immigration Inspector of the Port of 
New York is blinder to the color scar- 
let than his predecessor, we can’t hope 
to pass Aimée and the belated baby 
through Ellis Island. 

Aimée densely failed to under- 
stand our exposition of the Cathcart 
case and its bearing on herself and her 
present anomalous status. The fe- 
male mind is so illogical. In our own 
interest and the interest of public mo- 
rality we summoned and conferred 
with the man in the case—Pierre, 
who buttles for the richer people 
downstairs: 

“Now, Pierre, you are the father 
of Aimée’s baby. Marry her so that 
she can cook for us in New York. 
Make an honest woman of this honest 
cook.” 

“Hélas, monsieur,” Pierre sighed 
profoundly. “I wish for nothing 
better than a marriage that would 
give my child my name, but, no, we 
cannot marry. We could not do that 
ignoble thing.” 

By what strange process of these 
two rational and respectable minds, we 
wondered, can a marriage agreeable to 
both be rejected as an unthinkable, 
an “ignoble” thing? 

By way of answer there is Aimée’s 
story with the Lady-and-the-Tiger 
problem of domestic morality. It is 
the story, it seems, of nearly a half- 
million French war widows of the 
servant and industrial classes. 

The episode of the Chemin des 
Dames left Aimée the widowed moth- 


er of a small son. In the pension 
laws passed after hostilities was a pro- 
vision for the son. The mother should 
Lave 800 francs a year for his up- 
bringing to the age of majority, ex- 
cept and until she should contract a 
second marriage, a qualifying and 
over-thrifty clause which has _pro- 
duced the half-million of irregular 
post-war unions. To Aimée now, re- 
marriage means a betrayal of the inter- 
ests of her firstborn. It is not Pierre 
who, out*of his 3,000 francs a year, 
can set aside the 800 guaranteed Ai- 
mée’s firstborn so long as she shall 
remain a widow. 

The situation has lately been dis- 
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“Literary, my eye!—hic—” 


“Whoops, watch the book!” 


cussed in conclave of the families 
Rorchard and Guibert, to the former 
of which Aimée is allied by marriage, 
to the latter of which by inclination. 
The fruits of her marriage and of her 
inclination play fraternally under the 
Borchard dining table while the 
parlement of elders decides a point 
of two-family honor overhead. <A 
lawyer and a bottle of calvados apple- 
jack are present. Now there exists a 
written contract signed by all parties 
and duly notaried. Until Borchard 
fils reaches majority, Pierre shall 
not demand the marriage which shall 
legitimize his and Aimée’s little Gui- 
bert. On the distant date of expiration 
of the government’s 800-franc dole, 
Aimée and Pierre shall regularize 
their union and its fruits. 

“But if Pierre,” Aimée apologizes 
with an affectionate smile to her com- 
panion in sin across the table, “if 
Pierre regrets this contract sometime 
in the next ten years—in ten years a 
woman can lose her youth, a man his 
ardor—if Pierre regrets, what be- 
comes of my little Guibert then?” 

The point is well taken. The pleni- 
potentiaries Borchard and Guibert 
discuss and frame a codicilic clause. 
In view of her sacrifice to the inter- 
ests of the youngest male of the clan 
Borchard, Aimée shall have a guar- 
antee: if Pierre Guibert tires of her 
before the 1935 date of their pro- 
jected wedding his son will be for- 
mally adopted by the head of the Bor- 
chard house. 

So Aimée, after weighing this and 
that and returning always to the orig- 
inal premise that she cannot buy her 
own virtue at the price of her son’s 
future, has renounced the trip to 
America. 

“Perhaps in ten years,” she sug- 
gests, “when I am married—and if 
you still want my coffee and my leek 
soup—lI shall be admitted to your vir- 
tuous country.” She is curious: “Do 
American women never do what I 
have done?” 

Not for 800 francs a year, Aimée. 

—Jam, Paris, May 27 


INTERVIEW FROM THE 
ZOO 


Life is a joke (the Penguin spoke )}— 
For there’s nothing else but rocks and 
sea in my land, 
And I’m dressed extremely formally. 
A dinner-coat’s not normally 
Appropriate attire for an island! 
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“But I don’t like this boat; it only has one smokestack. I want one 
with three smokestacks.” 


HE NEXT REVIVAL jOF “PINAFORE” 


TILL the campaign for Bigger 
and Louder productions of 
“Pinafore” goes on. Ever since 

they produced it on a real boat float- 
ing in the Hippodrome tank, produc- 
ers have struggled to go this record 
one better; this year they even built a 
cross section of a ship on the Century 
stage and turned it around on screws, 
while a brass band played “God Save 
the King” and a hundred girls in 
sailor costumes danced as pretty a 
Charleston as probably made Gilbert 
and Sullivan turn in their graves to 
see, 

And now with the close of this 
elaborate Shubert demonstration, talk 
has grown rife in town concerning 
plans for the next revival. One sug- 
gestion was to combine “Pinafore” 
with the Circus, and hold it next year 
in Madison Square Garden. This re- 
vival would be known as the Circus. 

Another suggestion which _ has 
gained favor in theatrical circles is to 
hold the next “Pinafore” in Central 
Park. This outdoor stage would give 
ample space for elaborating on the 
rather stodgy stage plans of the pres- 


cnt operetta. The “H.M.S. Pinafore” 
siselt, tor example, could float around 
the center of the Reservoir, and the 
audience could be taken out to look 
at it now and then in rowboats. A 
continual brass band would blare pa- 
triotic airs around the edge of the 
Reservoir, drowning out the lyrics. 
Asa special feature, during Little But- 
tercup’s song, the entire Central Park 
Mall would burst into bloom with 
myriad buttercups; and no sooner had 
the audience caught their breath than 
these would turn out (surprise! sur- 
prise!) merely to be pretty chorus 
girls with yellow petals on their hats. 
(Producers tell me this idea is a riot.) 

And still other Gilbert and Sullivan 
fans have grown enthusiastic over the 
proposal to hold the revival the next 
time all the battleships are anchored 
in the Hudson. Things could be done 
on a simoly grand scale by using thirty 
or forty H. M. S. “Pinafores, sta- 
tioned a block or so apart, with a sep- 
arate Ralph Rackstraw and Josephine 
on each boat and a full singing chorus 
traveling up and down from one bat- 
tleship to another. 


There is the slight objection, of 
course, that if the show were staged 
out there in the Hudson, nobody could 
see it. And, in that case, everybody 
could go down instead to watch Mr. 
Ames’s production of “TIolanthe,” 
which is given on a plain ordinary 
stage, with a small chorus which ac- 
tually sings, a cast that pronounces its 
lyrics as though it loved them, Er- 
nest Lawford giving the ten best per- 
formances of the year as the Lord 
Chancellor, and a score which, oddly 
cnough, is the same score which was 
written by Sullivan himself. It should 
be playing here still when the next 
“Pinafore” revival rolls around again. 

—Corey Forp 
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ARISTOCRAT 


Aloof, composed, exotic, svelte, the 
true aristocrat 

Dines warily at Sherry’s—only bour- 
geoisie get fat. 

She toys with tempting caviar and 
turns the pastry down 

For none but boyish silhouettes may 
wear a Lanvin gown. 
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TURF AND TUMBLES AT TUXEDO 





Cold weather attended the June Horse Show at Tuxedo, where our artist 
glimpsed the above haps and mishaps, watched the usual blue ribbons flutter and 


noted the increasing popularity of the jodhpur. 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


Tuxedo’s Horse Show 1s 

Hard on the Army— 

Cold Weather and the 

Popularity of the Jodh- 
pur 


N Friday and Saturday there 

was a horse show at Tuxedo. 

Perhaps the nicest thing about 
it was that this year for the first time 
in a long while there was almost a 
total absence of that professional fol- 
lowing who wear clothes of the too 
latest cut and whose horses canter 
about the ring with their eyes half 
closed and finally in the line-up snatch 
forty winks while their riders hold 
out their hands to receive the inevi- 
table cups inevitably given to the in- 
evitable donors of other cups. 

This year, too, the decidedly un- 
decided attitude of the weather helped 
make the two days an intimate gather- 
ing of horse lovers rather than a form 
of fashionable fashion show as these 
events so often are. 

One of the few “pros” on the 
grounds, Mike Devaney, had a small 
string of joompers with him including 
the immortal Sandy, who as usual per- 
formed consistently well and brought 
home a proper quota of ribbons. 

Something of a tragedy befell Mike 
when his Flint Hill, ridden by Captain 
Holman of the army, turned a com- 
plete somersault in the Corinthian 
class. I think the cavalry style had 
more than a bit to do with it, as the 
gelding had jumped well all through 
the show up to this point, yet he planted 
himself in the middle of the first fence 
in this class. 

The captain rose when the smoke 
had cleared and limped off nursing a 
fractured collar bone, and every one 
in the stands looked soulfully pitying 
at him, never once thinking of the 
poor devil of a horse who probably 
didn’t want to jump the fence in the 
first place, and who stood dazed, sway- 
ing his head from side to side until 
Mike stripped off the saddle and led 
him away. 

They stretched Holman out on the 
grass back of the judges’ pagoda and 
Mrs. Dave Wagstaff (the very effi- 
cient president of the show) took his 
head in her lap and treated the frac- 
tured bone by shoving bits of ice down 
the captain’s throat. After the officials 
had made certain no Marine Corps 


generals were lurking in the offing I 
saw him drinking ginger ale from a 
silver flask. From then on his recovery 
was rapid. 


N the same class Amory Haskell, 

the only Corinthian who appeared 
to own hunting scarlet, came a most 
appalling cropper. He smashed the 
fence to atoms, landed about twenty 
feet in front of it, and sat looking 
somewhat surprised as one of the fence 
posts came hurtling past him, end over 
end. For the honor of his hunt he 
rose then, and after putting up a splen- 
did showing won the plate. This was 
interesting because it was one of the 
few occasions on which a hunter has 
been judged as a hunter and not mere- 
ly as a showing machine like old Silver 
Crest; for, after all, it would seem 
to be an extra sign of wisdom in a 
schooled hunter for him to realize that 
show jumps are, as a rule, quite safe 
te knock about at will. 

Before the jumping class, where only 
performance counted, I saw three men 
working out a big bay near the stables. 
Two of them held the top rail of a 
practice jump while the third rode him 
at it. Just as the horse leaped they 
would raise the rail so as to rap him 
smartly on the shins, thus convincing 
themselves, erroneously, that he would 
touch no more fences from then on. 

It reminded me of a horse I raced 
once who was a particularly clean 
leaper. In youth he had been given 
his polish by means of a steel rail held 
so that he could not fail to hit it and 
thus receive a powerful electric shock 
from an oversized storage battery with 
which the rail was in circuit. This is 
a better and kinder system than rail- 
raising. 


ERHAPS the most entertaining 

feature of the whole show came on 
Friday, when a lass in a blue coat and 
bobbed hair tore about the ring like a 
thunderbolt, knocking down fences to 
right and left, ker horse falling to his 
knees and the girl picking him up and 
on until finally, clearing the last fence, 
he stumbled and she fell under his 
neck. But there she stayed and man- 
aged by a most amazing gymnastic 
feat to climb back to the saddle as the 
horse galloped from the ring amidst 
the genuine cheers of the crowd. 
Game lady! I wish there were more 
like her in the show rings to replace 


some of the dignified equestriennes 
that jog about with such boring mo- 
notony. 

Time passes and the world changes, 
and Saturday I was much surprised 
at the number of women wearing 
jodhpurs, while their grandmothers 
undoubtedly writhed in their graves. 
On some this garment looked quite 
smart, on others not so; but it was 
amusing that in one of the saddle 
classes exclusively for ladies the high 
henors went to a rider clad in the con- 
ventional manner and riding side. I 
wonder whether the very trimness of 
this ensemble did not perhaps sub- 
consciously affect the opinion of the 
judge. 

Another delightful part of the show 
was the fact that all the attendants 
seemed to feel they were there to at- 
tend rather than to be attended to, 
for they were the last word in courtesy. 
The biggest moment of the day came 
on our departure when two members 
of the polite police of Tuxedo rushed 
to the car, held open the doors for us, 
and saluted! —CIRCINGLE 


On Mr. Stevens in Par- 
ticular and on Rowing 
Coaches in General 


HE dissatisfaction among the 

rowing people at Harvard was 

bound to crystallize; but action 
before the close of the season seemed 
to be out of the question in view of the 
existent feeling of the rowing com- 
mittee toward Stevens. After last 
year’s race at New London, and de- 
spite the great showing of the Crimson 
Varsity, a deal of pressure was brought 
to bear on the committee to let Ste- 
vens go. The oarsmen themselves 
seemed to be satisfied, however, and 
the Oregonian was reengaged. Few 
men have taken up the duties of row- 
ing coach at Harvard with as much 
initial authority as Edward Stevens. It 
is known that he insisted on the elimi- 
nation of social distinctions in the 
boat; and that promise was carried out 
to the extent that the stroke oar was 
a Back Bay man, and the captain a 
“working student.” And there was 
harmony, steady improvement, and 
some creditable racing. It is appar- 
ent that Stevens, being a companion- 
able person, let that authority slip to 
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some extent, not in the matter of so- 
cial problems, but in other ways. 

Again, he had behind him no such 
unified coaching organization as Lead- 
er took with him to Yale. True, 
Shaw, and later Spuhn, of the West- 
ern school, were on hand for a time; 
but the actual crew building was left 
in large measure to Bert Haines, a 
man loyal but of far different rowing 
antecedents. And Stevens was what 
the politicians would call an easy boss. 
It is therefore not surprising that, in 
the end, this attitude could not carry 
on to the satisfaction of everybody. So 
far, this season at least, the only crew 
that has succeeded in being practically 
its own boss is the Navy. 


the early practice at Princeton 
the Harvard eights did not impress 
me in anvthing like the measure they 
did at the same time the year before. 
The crews at that time were an organ- 
ization, but they simply did not give 
the impression of crew unity. Some- 
thing was plainly wrong. The Varsity 
rallied to beat Princeton, it is true, and 
later rowed the best race of all the big 
eights against the Navy. 

Stevens was experimenting even 
then, with men and with rigging, es- 
pecially a new set of oars of peculiar 
and doubtful architecture. Winthrop 
was not going well asa stroke. Other 
experiments failed to improve the 
eight as a unit. There seemed to be 
nobody in particular to blame, but it 
is plain that there was little confi- 
dence, in the shell or out of it, up to 
the final crash. ‘There was palpable 
disagreement in camp. Yet there was 
none of the asperity that marked the 
famous Yale rowing uprising of 1921 
when Guy Nickalls was battling with 
his boatload. However, things went 
from bad to worse. It is interesting 
to wonder just what would have hap- 
pened had Rusty Callow of Washing- 
ton been in Stevens’ place. It was 
Callow that the Harvard captain and 
committee wanted when they got Ste- 
vens, 

In this connection it might be well 
to let out for the first time in the East 
the fact that Callow’s eight at Pough- 
keepsie last year had a rebel or two in 
the ranks. But there was no thought 
of ditching Callow. Last year’s 
Washington eight was to some extent a 
boatload of incipient coaches and busi- 
ness men. ‘This hurt when the test 
came at the Bridge. 

Leader at Yale was fortunate in 
taking hold at New Haven with a staff 


all his own, even to a boat builder and 
rigger, and George Murphy has fed 
up stroke oars to him from the Fresh- 
men with pleasing regularity. The 
rowing committee kept its hands off 
to a degree that was astounding to 
those familiar with former Yale row- 
ing policies. Not Fred Allen, nor 
Payne Whitney, nor John M. Goet- 
chius, could get you out in the launch 
with Leader if Leader did not want 
you. Also that first successful season 
allowed the system to set, like so much 
cement. Nobody stepped into it when 
it was fresh and wet. 

I had thought that with the advent 
of Stevens, Harvard rowing had set- 
tled down to a definite policy. It had 
improved, at any rate, from the time 
when Wray was looked upon as a more 
or less glorified deck hand, when Bill 
Haines was thrown overboard as a re- 
ward for victory, when Dr. R. Heber 
Howe was ensconced in a system so 
impossible that it would have been 
laughable had it not been pathetic, 
and when Frank Muller coached from 
a single scull in order to avoid the 
launch load of critics. 

The utterly inexplicable feature 





lies in the fact that leading members 
of the Harvard rowing committee 
really know something about sweep 
rowing. I defy any one to talk row- 
ing with Richardson, for instance, 
without feeling that here is a man who 
knows whereof he speaks. ‘The con- 
tacts are wrong, somewhere. After 
the season is over it might be a good 
plan to turn over the selection of a 
new coach to Bill Bingham, the new 
director of athletics, who might not 
know much of rowing technique, but 
who would be equipped with common 
sense, and is at present endowed with 
more authority than any one connected 
with Harvard athletics has had in 
many a year. The Harvard rowing 
situation cries out for a little Haugh- 
tonizing. The verb “to Haughton” 
belongs in the dictionary. 

Bert Haines, the new coach, whose 
Freshman eight so far this year is 
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unbeaten, is a sound teacher with 
years of experience. He taught row- 
ing at Eton, which is a severe test, and 
he has transferred his activities to this 
country successfully, which is an even 
severer test. He takes hold of an eight 
every member of which has been at 
one time or another under his guid- 
ance, and the transition from Stevens’ 
method to that of Haines should not 
be difficult. The situation is utterly 
unlike that at Yale in 1921, when 
Yale’s crew was literally lashed to vic- 
tory by the sting of Guy Nickalls’ in- 
sults concerning its stamina. 

There has been, however, something 
of a cloud over Harvard rowing in 
the nature of an obsession that Yale 
must be beaten this year. It isa simple 
matter of fact that, since the Olympic 
champions, power has steadily ebbed 
from the Blue Varsity boat. ‘The 
slack has been cleverly taken up by 
finesse in Leader’s coaching. But 
there is even more slack to be taken 
up this year, and with the abundant 
power at command at Cambridge it is 
impossible for almost any Harvard 
man to understand why Yale should 
have any chance whatever for victory. 
t is easy to see, therefore, how tension 
might have developed over any check 
in the steady progress toward that an- 
ticipated victory. ‘The Harvard row- 
ing people have been in high gear men- 
tally. And that is not the sort of 
atmosphere in which a man_ like 
Stevens does his best work. Sitting on 
the throttle apparently has been too 
much for him. 


HERE will be a tendency on the 

part of the rowing public prompt- 
ly to make the Yale Varsity a favorite, 
which is unfair to the Elis. They do 
not welcome the change, any more 
than Harvard welcomed the Yale up- 
rising in the Nickalls régime. Ed 
Leader will go on steadily with his 
plugging sort of coaching. He may 
make a change or two in his general- 
ship, but beyond that there is noth- 
ing to be done. Yale still looks for- 
ward to a red-hot race, and very likely 
will get it. —Herserr ReEep 


And What About Mr. 
Tilden? 


OSSIBLY you observed that our 
Big Bill Tilden took another 
sock on the jaw recently; this 
time at New Haven during the Con- 
necticut State Championships from the 
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hand of his friend and one-time dou- 
bles partner, Alfred H. Chapin. Nat- 
urally a lot of people are asking the 
question: Is he going to be the national 
title-holder again this year? 

Well, there is good evidence that 
he will be, and there is equally good 
evidence that he will not. For one 
thing, Tilden has been counted out so 
often in the early season, only to re- 
turn against Johnston in the final 
round at West Side, that one hesitates 
to envisage his fall and decline in the 
immediate future. And the theatrical 
business, like any other business, goes 
badly with the business of winning ath- 
letic championships. His new show, 
“They All Want Something” (don’t 
hold me too closely on this name; it 
will probably undergo a half a leat 
changes if, when, and as it hits Broad- 

way ), is on the road upstate now, and 
that he is devoting his best energies and 
attention to the stage is no great secret. 
He told a friend of mine a short while 
ago that he was putting aside all serious 
tennis until just before the Nationals 
in September, and that if he played, it 
would only be in towns where a tour- 
nament was going on when he was 
acting at the same time. During the 
week that he was attempting to play 
in the Connecticut State Champion- 
ships, he was doubling the part of the- 
atrical star and tennis champion just 
as he was doubling last winter in New 
York when the indoor title was at 
stake. With about the same amount 
of success. 

Which tends to indicate that come 
September Tilden will be himself 


again. But somehow I wonder. His 


record in the last six months is a curious 
one. He started out with three defeats 
indoors, one by Borotra and two by 
Lacoste. Because he is not at his best 
indoors and because he was acting at 
the time, no one took these defeats very 
seriously. Then in March he lost a 
long five-set match to Richards in the 
finals of the Southeastern Champion- 
ships at Jacksonville, Florida. His 
next defeat was at White Sulphur 
Springs in April. He went down 
avowedly to defeat Richards. One of 
his best friends who journeyed down 
with him told me that he was con- 
fident of defeating his rival whenever 
he pleased. Perhaps he was just a 
little overconfident. At any rate Rich- 
ards, playing magnificent tennis, ob- 
tained his second five-set victory over 
the National Champion in thirty days. 
No mean achievement under any cir- 
cumstances. 

And then comes Chapin’s recent vic- 
tory. Grant, as one must, that Tilden 
was far from himself, this defeat by 
the thirteenth ranking player of the 
country was certainly astonishing. For 
one thing, it was Tilden’s first straight- 
set defeat since the war. For another 
thing, he led in all three sets, evening 
the score in the first after being led at 
two-five, getting ahead at six-five only 
to lose the set at eight-six. He also 
was ahead in the second and third sets, 
yet failed to come through against a 
man who last season was defeated by 
half a dozen ranking players in the 
country. 

Now we’ll all admit that Tilden 
didn’t perhaps take this match as seri- 
ously as he might; we all admit that 
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he has been beaten in June before, only 
to win triumphantly in September. 
The fact remains that six defeats in 
six months take a lot of explaining 
away. 

I don’t mean to say that Tilden 
won’t be as good as he ever was in the 
fall, that he won’t win the title again, 
but simply that he is being beaten as 
every great athlete has been beaten, 
by old Father Time. Six years of ex- 
hausting tournament tennis are taking 
their toll. He isn’t as young as he was 
a few years ago. He takes longer to 
get into condition. He isn’t able to 
give those enormous handicaps and 
come through to win in the fifth set. 
Just around the corner are a lot of fine 
young players: Cranston Holman, 
Jones, and Chandler; across the water, 
a boy named Lacoste, who is not so 
bad. In England they assure you that 
H. W. Austin, the Cambridge fresh- 
man, is a far better player than La- 
coste was at the age of nineteen. And 
they are right, too. Yes, a new gener- 
ation is coming along in tennis. The 
old generation is passing. 

By the way, i saw Tilden’s latest 
theatrical venture the other night out 
in the sticks. The functions of a 
dramatic critic not coming within my 
province, I pass no judgment upon it 
asa play. But I do feel constrained to 
tell you about the two young ladies of 
the Connecticut nobility whe sat just 
behind me. Between the acts one 
asked the other: 


“Tzzat Tilden the tennis cham- 


pion?” 
“Naw,” was the reply. “Thass his 
son.” —Joun R. Tunis 


“Pll just about die if I break another one of these old clubs.” 
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CHEAP DANCE-HALLS 


DMISSION 
prices: 
$1.25 for 

Gentlemen, 75 
cents for Ladies, 
and $1.75 for 
Couples—this _in- 
formation stands in gold letters on 
black glass above the ticket office of a 
cheap Broadway dance hall. The 
ticket seller has blondined hair, and 
chemical mishaps, mostly in terra-cotta 
and musk-red, on her face, and brown 
eyes whose simulated insolence cannot 
quite hide their cowardly gleams, and 
little, bow-shaped lips below a flawless- 
ly aquiline nose (the latter two items 
brought her the job). My second 
cousin from Topeka might wonder 
why single gentlemen fare so badly 
in the price scale, and the answer is 
that they have (supposedly) more 
money than unattended girls, and are 
much easier to entice as patrons and 
more liable to cause trouble (fist fights, 
“crashing-ins,” loud words) than 
gentlemen who are pacified by smiles 
trom feminine escorts. 

The dance hall itself, on the second 
floor, is a jumbled, baroque affair, with 
brass chandeliers. “Two inside booths 
sell dance coupons at five cents apiece 
and others costing a quarter and en- 
titling one to cavort with the “host- 
esses” seated in a row near the booths. 

The hostesses are all twenty-five or 
under—girls in furred and tinseled 
evening gowns (Ninth Avenue’s crude 
bow to Paris), with faces that are 
almost blank but now and then reveal 
an odd look that might be called a 
stoical pout. A middle-aged lady 
supervisor goes through the solemnity 
of introducing you to your hostess- 
partner—“Miss Um-plum-pum, uh, 
Mister Ammamappi” (very quickly). 
If you purchase many tickets, and use 
your arms and hands correctly (almost 
the adverb) in the dances, and are 
well dressed and a fairly good stepper, 
and have a face not completely gar- 
goylish (the last two requirements are 
not as important as the others), your 
hostess will deign to sit with you, at 
intervals, and order soft drinks from 
the soda fountain. This is a second- 
hand résumé of what she will tell 
you: 

Yes, she’s had a swell offer to go to 
Cuba with a show, but that’s a pret- 
ty hard life and she can make just 
as much as a hostess (some of the men 





are ver-y liberal with their tips). . . . 
Uh, huh, the male patrons are usually 
awf’ly refined and classy—the girls 
can always spot a’ bad one (bad in the 
sense of being “too fresh,” or stingy, 
or sneering), and then they leave him 
after one dance, or call him down 
good an’ proper. . . . It’s too bad that 
she’s a bit grouchy tonight—a cold 
settled in her chest and it always upsets 
her... . Of course, she’d love to marry 
a good-looking fellow—he wouldn’t 
have to be rich; just well fixed—and a 
won-der-ful chap was gone on her not 
long ago. He came to the hall every 
night for two weeks, and gave her a 
platinum wrist watch, and simply 
begged her to marry him, but he got 
mad one night because she had a date 
with another fellow and wouldn’t 
break it, and now she’s so sorry she 
didn’t accept his proposal (you must 
come down tomorrow night, really). 
She’s expecting a man who always 
arrives at eleven-thirty—he’s crazy 
about her but she can’t see him so much 
—but she’ll give you all the dances to- 
morrow night, honest... . Will she go 
with you to a cabaret or 
restaurant after the hall 
closes? Yes, if you'll 
pay her five dollars an 
hour for her comp’ny 
(nothing off-color— 
just some eating and talk- 
ing). She doesn’t like to 
ask it, but her expenses 
are simply terrible. . . . 
She can just tell that 
you're different from 
other men—you talk such 
fine English and say such 
funny things (if she had 
guessed you to be a Third 
Avenue business man the 
compliment would have been re- 
versed). . . . Well, she does drink a 
little, but mostly wine, unless she can 
abs’lutely trust the fellow with her. 

And she’s so glad you’re not a 
Jewish man—they just don’t believe in 
paying for their entertainment with 
girls (no race prejudice here, but rath- 
er a well hidden respect). . . . This 
is the last dance now— it’s almost one 
A.M. “Wait for me down on the 
street, and don’t stand too near the 
entrance. . . .” 

Scattered all around. the hall are 
girls of the stenographer, college, 
flapper, and drifting “good time” 
variety, and they revel in the queenly 
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thrill of accepting or rejecting requests 
for dances from strange men—the 
daylight servilities, and grinds, and 
dullnesses must be forgotten, with little 
grotesque poses of bored superiority, as 
though the men were regarded as 
atomical pests or conveniences (unless 
they have come with men whom they 
like, in which case they are gigglingly 
oblivious to everything else). If the 
man’s raiment is dashing and in the 
mode, and if he is at least fairly young 
and adept in the latest slang phrases, 
they dance with him, but otherwise he 
receives a glacial glance or a frosted, 
“No, thank you.” 

The unattended men themsel ves— 
shipping clerks, traveling salesmen, 
office workers, buyers, merchants away 
from their home towns, college boys, 
chauffeurs—look at the single girls 
with an immense bluff at  uppish 
indifference, to hide their fear of 
probable rebuffs, or walk about with 
jovial and immune-to-insult miens and 
beg one girl after another for dances. 

In a corner, two haughty ladies of 
nineteen are sneering at a rejected ap- 
plicant. “An’ hesaid ‘Doyou dens-s-se,’ 
just like that, an’ I said ‘No-o, I don’t 
de-e-ens-s-se.’ Those mutts make you 
sick.” Near them, a 
short man in blue serge, 
with a sleek, stolid face, 
is desperately supplicating 
another pretty girl who 
refuses to reply. “Gee, 
I’m as popular ’round 
here as the German 
measles,” he continues, 
half-turning to an imag- 
inary audience. No an- 
swer. “Come _—o-on, 
girlie, just once—I’ll pay 
the doctor bills ’f I make 
you sick.” No reply. 
“Say, listen, you don’t 
want me to commit sui- 
cide, girlie—think of what it would 
do to my poor ol’ mother!” No an- 
swer. “What do you think of that, 
I forgot all about it—here’s a rec’- 
mendation from my Sunday School 
class.” He draws a folded slip of pa- 
per from his inner coat pocket and 
hands it to her, but she ignores the 
action. “Be good now, just one 
dance.” No reply. “See here, I'll 
pay you one buck f’r every time I 
step on you, and ten if I don’t—you 
can’t lose, girlie.” A reluctant smile 
twists her face, and she rises, still 
without a word, and accompanies him 
to the dancing floor! 

—MaxweE.._ BopENHEIM 
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Y any accep- 

table code 

of ethics I 
suppose they are 
entirely contempti- 
=ble, those chaps 
who appear in our 
society at intervals beneath the aura of 
some exotic title they have borrowed 
for the purpose, thrive for a time upon 
our credulity, and finally make their 
exit under police escort when their 
gaudy names are proved spurious. But 
I fancy that most of us envy their 
magnificent irresponsibility. And if the 
thing could be analyzed, I believe we 
should discover that there is more 
fun in pretending to a dukedom than 
in possessing one outright. 

I am not referring, in these presents, 
to the rotating crop of Russian princes. 
Most of*such currently among us, I am 
told, came by their titles honestly, 
and they will themselves confess, when 
hard pressed, that a mere prince was 
no great shakes even in the old Russia. 
Rather, I have been thinking today 
of three or four other noblemen whom 
our papers have described in late days: 
the Right Honorable Lord Beaver- 
brook, for one. And, more remotely, 
the renowned Prince Zerdecheno, heir 
apparent to the throne of Turkestan, 
Prince Louis Henri de Chateroux de 
Russigny de Bourbon, and one or two 
others of that stature. Fame has ac- 
crued to these several gentlemen as the 
most impudent pretenders of recent 
years. Each of them fooled us just a 
little bit, during his heyday. 

Lord Beaverbrook, taking his sen- 
tence under the prosy name of Fred- 
erick B. Stanley, was sent off a few 
days ago to the Philadelphia jail, where 
his debonair identity will be further 
submerged, during the next year, be- 
neath a simple number. Prince Zerde- 
cheno, clinging still, with dogged per- 
sistence, to his royalty, presses pants 
these days in a Paris hotel. He was 
sent away from America and told 
never to return. Prince Louis Henri 
de Chateroux de Bussigny de Bourbon 
(born Harold Schwarm, of New Bri- 
tain, Connecticut), has gone back to his 
shop bench. 

But since these fellows amused us, 
it seems that they—or their wild 
dreams—might have a little better epi- 
taph than that provided by the exul- 








A REPORTER AT LARGE 


The Pretenders 


tant press; that chronicler of the com- 
monplace which ever chases dreams 
and smashes them to the ground. Let 
us give them, though they of all per- 
sons on earth would scorn it, a little 
understanding! 


I HAVE not quite the same feeling 
toward Lord Beaverbrook that I 
have for Prince Zerdecheno. Perhaps 
that is because I had the inestimable 
privilege of acquaintance with the 
Prince, and knew Lord Beaverbrook 
simply as a name out of the newspa- 
pers. But I think my prejudice lies 
deeper than that. For Lord Beaver- 
brook, if you remember the recent 
stories, employed his assumed nobility 
as a device for defrauding gullible 
ladies. With his charming Mayfair 
manner, he induced some fifty maids 
and matrons to believe that they were 
being positively careless with their 
money or jewels unless such things 
were given into his hands for safe- 
keeping. Of course, he did this with 
a becoming air. And his undeniable 
talent for the strange profession which 
he followed is plainly apparent if you 
scan the list of names he successively 
bore: Baron Beaverbrook, Karl Ed- 
wards, John V. Wiedemeier, Arthur 
Brooks, Sigmund Engel, Sigmund 
Runne, Sidney Renne, Wallace Sieg- 
fried, and Karl von Edwards. 

But it cannot be denied, even after 
observing such evidence of praise- 
worthy resourcefulness and a_ real 
feeling for romance, that my Lord 
gave a deplorably commercial taint 
to his practice of the earnest art of 
imposture, 

Now Prince Zerdecheno was moved 
by no such material principles. Of 
course I do not presume to say that he 
did not manage a neat living out of his 
elegant attitude. But I am positive 
that he pursued no cash-in-hand profits. 
He wanted, most of all, to receive the 
deference due to a Crown Prince. 

Zerdecheno was married. His wife 
was a pretty Kentucky girl, and wise. 
But I never knew certainly whether 
she believed in her husband’s royalty 
or not. Together they lived in a fur- 
nished apartment in the fashionable 
East Sixties, and they paid their rent 
promptly. But the only suit of clothes 
the Prince owned was a London cut- 


away. He could afford, too, a fresh 
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gardenia for his 
lapel every morn- 
ing. But gener- 
ally when he ac- 
cepted invitations 





to fashionable 
teas he went 
alone. The Princess, it seemed, had 


great difficulties in the delivery of her 
gowns. They never came on time. 

He made no secret of his genteel 
shabbiness. Indeed, he usually intro- 
duced the subject himself, diffidently 
and in a manner that bestowed re- 
sounding praise upon his wife—and 
upon the custom of marrying for love. 
The last time he explained this situa- 
tion (the versions rarely agreed) was 
at a gathering in a rather fashionable 
lady’s house. There was quite a crowd, 
but when his drawling voice turned to 
his affairs, nearly everybody stopped 
to listen. 

“T am going home before long”— 
invariably he introduced the story in 
that fashion. “I am going home be- 
fore long. My _ father”—nodding 
here, ceremonially, and pausing in his 
speech. “My father is growing old, 
and I think perhaps that he will for- 
give me as he realizes he must die 
soon, and some one must take over the 





government. 

“You see, he never forgave me for 
marrying an American. He had placed 
seven hundred women in my private 
palace—and from these I was to select 
as many wives as necessary. The no- 
tion of marrying just one woman, and 
taking her by the Christian ceremony, 
staggered him. Coming to America 
staggered him, too—giving up all the 
magnificence in which I lived, to dwell 
in a little apartment with only one 
valet. 

“Are you bored? Well, well, 
well—” His eyes became reflective, 
and he put the tips of his long fingers 
together. “Perhaps you would like 
to know what I gave up for this Amer- 
ican Princess of mine, and to live in 
America? 

“You see, the blood of Egypt’s Pha- 
raohs runs in my veins. My lineage 
extends back four thousand years. And 
all of my fathers lived only for the 
luxury they could gather about them. 
In my private palace, for example— 
Remember, it was built for me when 
I was a baby, or I never would have 
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PSYCHOPATHIC NOTES 
, by 
EDWARD HOPE 


(One morning last week, just when 
the workers, unaccompanied by Mayor 
Walker, were dashing out to work, a 
young man in faultless evening clothes 
was arrested in a fashionable night 
club for assaulting a waiter who re- 
fused to engage in a duel at ten paces 
with fizz-water syphons. Taken to 
Bellevue, he dropped the following 
remarks to the staff of the Psychopathic 
Ward) 


- + & 
“Certainly. A cover charge. Of 
course. But what does it cover. That 
is the question, you know. What does 


it cover? Certainly not all those poor, 
dear, pretty little girls in the show. 
Thank ‘Heaven! It doesn’t cover them. 
Not any more than necessary anyway. 


t+ + + 
“Very well. You admit that. Does 
it cover the hat-check? I am uncovered. 
It’s going to cost me a quarter to get 
my hat back from that nice little girl. 
Does the cover charge cover that? No. 
Very well. Let’s get this straight, once 
and for all. 
t+ + 
“Not that I like it straight. Not this 
stuff. You can’t drink crooked stuff 
straight. And it’s all crooked. If you 
drink it straight, it puts a crimp in you. 
_Oracramp. It gets you all mixed up. 
But if you mix it you can keep straight. 
Very complicated. 


+ + + 

“Complicate it with Aquazone. Slogan. 
Invigorates like mountain air. The 
Scotch does. Or the Aquazone. Or 
something. I’m all mixed up. With 
Aquazone. Full of bubbles. Oxygen 
bubbles. So do I. I’m just like moun- 
tain air. A good mixer. And rare. 
Raring to go. But you can’t go till you 
pay the cover charge. And nobody knows 
what it covers. Maybe a multitude of 
sins. 

+ So od 

“Buckner ought to investigate cover 
charges. Great investigator, Buckner. 
Investigates like mountain air. But he 
can’t padlock the bubbles. Life is a 
bubble. Bubble of oxygen. Poof! Like 
that. By our own patented, trade- 
marked, registered process. Life is a 
good mixer. With whiskey. What's 
that telephone number? Let’s call up 
and get some life. Or Aquazone. Or 
something. Hey— 
Advertisement. VANDERBILT 6434” 





allowed it. Well, it was all of white 
marble. Three hundred and fifty 
rooms and a courtyard of twenty acres. 
In the stables were six hundred camels 
and six hundred horses, and my ser- 
vants numbered four hundred, all sea- 
soned soldiers. 

“In my early days I never dressed 
in any cloth but white satin. My 
favorite robe, I remember, was made 
of twenty yards. ‘Thirty men were 
killed in a battle as they brought it in 
a caravan over the hills from Paris, 
where it had been made especially for 
me. In my hat was a ring of dia- 
monds supporting six ostrich plumes. 
And the hilt of my sword was one 
huge emerald. I will not tell you of 
the seven hundred wives. It would 
bore you. It bores me. I—I am in 
love! 

“And all that magnificence is gone. 
For my father refuses to send me 
Yet I am a philosopher; 
And what could 


money. 
philosopher in love. 
be more delightful?” 
I did not blame Prince Zerdecheno, 
that day, for quietly slipping into h‘s 
pocket the $100 bill which a deeply 


impressed spinster lady gave him. Why 


not? She had been amused and 
thrilled. It was at least a hundred 
times better than the movies. And 


the movies cost a dollar. 


S it fell out, however, some earth- 

bound tailor or other com- 
plained to the courts about his bill, 
which Prince Zerdecheno seemed de- 
termined to forget. The tabloid pa- 
pers spied a story. And pretty soon 
there were dispatches from Europe 
saying that the territory known as 
Turkestan had no local government, 
had no king, and certainly had no 
crown prince. The palace, too, seemed 
hard to locate. 

So they came down heavily upon 
Zerdecheno’s head. And finally even 
the government got interested. Some 
disposition, they felt, must be made 
of such a fellow. They could dis- 
cover no crime that he had committed 
in this country, and for a little while 
it appeared astonishingly as if nothing 
could be done about him after all. But 
then somebody remembered that he 
stole an overcoat in London one time. 
He was deported. 

The next few weeks were rather 
tragic for the poor fellow. When his 
ship reached England the authorities 
would not let him land. He threat- 
ened, of course, hinting at the power 
of his arm and even threatening to call 
out a troop of camels. But the British- 
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Play the 


SILVER 
KING 





ve may be hooking, you 
may beslicing, your putt- 


ing may be as erratic as a left- 
handed earthquake, but if 
you are playing a Silver King 
you can be dead certain it 
isn’t the fault of the ball. . . 


Most golfers find they get 15 
to 25 yards farther with this 
best of all good golf balls! 


STILL A DOLLAR 


no raise in the price 





Wholesale Golf Distributors 
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NowW-+hey find life worth while 
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They banished their ills— 
regained youthful vigor and energy— 
through one fresh food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whoie system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active. And day by day it releases new stores 
of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water 
or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the cake. 
For constipation especially, dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before breakfast and at 
bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time—they 
will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or 
three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 


And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. Y-21, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York, 


“AFTER THE WORLD WAR 
I returned home with health 
greatly impaired. I suffered from 
numerous ailments, including 
constipation. One day by chance 
I saw Yeast cakes served in a 
restaurant. I decided to try 
them. I soon noticed I was get- 
ting back my appetite and my 
constipation was leaving me. I 
am now feeling fine—due to 
Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 

L. H. Kieeser, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“I WAS A VICTIM of continual suffering, sometimes 
lessened by a so-called purgative. I resorted to Yeast 
as a ‘regularity’ restorative. I started with t wo 
cakes a day. The result was noticeable within a week. 
Not only did Yeast effect a complete, natural elimi- 
nation, but I began to have more life and ‘pep.’ Now 
Yeast has made me exempt from the terrors of con- 
stipation, has made me really ‘fit.’ ” 

Wituram F. SHaw, Chicago, III, 








AON NAN 


“AS AGOLFER, and in fact in all my 
activities, I have found it necessary to 
be in perfect physical condition. To this 
end I discovered that three cakes of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast each day keep me 
up to the mark and forestall that ‘stale- 
ness’ which is so often the result of over- 
training among athletes. I claim that 
my ‘birdies’ on the golf links are the 
result of daily cakes of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast eaten on crackers.” 

Menarita Rowtanp, New York City 





THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire sys- 
tem—aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes 
constipation, Start eating it, regularly, today. 
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ers were stern, and back he came to 
America. But America, officially, was 
rid of him, and would not hear of his 
putting foot on our sacred soil again. 
And so, for a time, he simply traveled 
back and forth between the two conti- 
nents. At last France took him and 
made, so I hear, a good pants presser 
otf him. 

But I don’t believe he will stick to 
his job long. ‘The sense of kingship 
has gotten into his blood. Almost 
certainly he has an actual belief in his 
royal prerogative. And some day— 
who knows?—he may march proudly 
into St. James’s Palace, his Kentucky 
Princess on his arm, offering brother 
respects to his Majesty the King of 
England. I shall certainly continue 
to expect that much of him. 





HAVE dwelt with sympathy upon 

the life of Prince Zerdecheno and 
his fellow artists for the simple reason 
that I sympathize with them. How, 
indeed, can you fail to sympathize 
with a man who sets out, overtly, to de- 
fy the presumption that life is a dull 
and workaday affair? Cursed with 
some such commonplace name as Smith 
or Jones and born into some obscure, 
gossipy corner of the world, he refuses 
to bow to his fate. Nor does he con- 
tent himself with mawkish daydreams 
in which he is dramatized as a brilliant, 
plumed favorite of the world. He sets 
out to be one. And if he is lucky he 
will be one, for a little time anyway. 
In short, he defies the turn of destiny 
which tossed him down on earth a no- 
body. And he defies the failure of 
mere living to serve as an adventurous 
occupation. If he is sent to jail or 
doomed to pants-pressing, there is phil- 
osophic recompense in the reflection 
that all men who pursue their dreams 
are scorned by the world, and often 
scourged by the world. 

The artistic impostor cares not a 
whit whether anybody believes his tale, 
so long as he convinces himself that 
it is true. It is rather cheerful to re- 
member that Zerdecheno has never 
confessed anything. And if he is the 
artist that I think he is, his indignation 
is just as profound as if he really were 
the prince of those rugged mountains 
in Turkestan. 


S I write this, another royal 
gentleman from abroad is mak- 

ing his bbw—under some difficulties— 
to New York. I hesitate, thus early, 
to classify him, since the only accusa- 
tion against him appears in the Daily 
News. And that is not quite enough 
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When asked if he would be 
a “contrib” to our column, 
John Held accepted with the 
proviso that he could say his 
say with a picture. Look at it, 
you New Yorkers, who are out 
to make a killing, and profit 
thereby. Come to Cruger’s for 
wearing apparel with a devas- 
tating effect. 


For instance — 


These Foulard Ties 





They are a few of the smart 
patterns just imported from 
England. English foulard ties— 
$2.00. Cravats made of English 
gum twill—$2.50. Gingham ties 
in patterns and checks—$1.00. 
Sample swatches of each sent 
on request. 


CRUGERS 
|) SS ING. SS 
Eight East Forty Fifth Street-New York, 
Just off 5th Ave, and ’round the corner 


from the Ritz 
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authority for bestowing the accolade 
which would admit him to the select 
company of Beaverbrook and Zerde- 
cheno—of Cagliostro, and Mesmer, 
and Casanova, and the Man in the 
Iron Mask. 

The gentleman is Don Luis de 
Bourbon, Prince, and he demands obei- 
sances on the ground that he is half- 
brother to King Alfonso of Spain. 
He answers his challengers cryptically, 
returning, it seems, question for ques- 
tion. When reporters asked him: 

“How do you explain your rela- 
tionship when you claim you are 
younger than Alfonso, and yet admit 
that he was born after his father’s 
death?” 

Don Luis replied: “Do you dare me 
to reveal why Queen Catherine went 
away with her two daughters in 
1883?” 

Which is a somewhat new tech- 
nique, requiring meditation before 
coming to any judgment as to the 
gentleman’s standing. However, one 
circumstance is much in his favor. 
He told reporters he would reside at 
the Ritz-Carlton, and never thereaf- 
ter appeared at the hotel. That is 
more orthodox procedure among our 
hest impostors, and invokes my cautious 
helief in the newcomer’s admissibility 
to the ranks. Let us, however, watch 
further developments. 

—Morris MARKEY 


ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 


TEN EASY QUESTIONS THAT WILL 
HELP YOU TO KNOW. THE ANSWERS 
\RE ON PAGE 47. 


1. Which is the longest street in 
New York whose name is a number? 

2. What and where is the smallest 
park in New York? 

3. Where is the island of Manhat- 
tan widest? 

4. Why is a portion of the Borough 
of Manhattan detached from _ the 
island? 

5. What are the official names of 
the roads running across Central Park? 

6. What building has the deepest 
basement in New York? 

7. Where in New York are tropical 
plants growing? 

8. What clubhouse consists of two 
identical buildings, side by side? 

9. Which is the longest avenue 
whose name is a number? 

10. What investment house re- 
quires its male employees to wear cut- 
away coats during business hours? 
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The 


Udall ¢7 Ballou 


Credo 


O one is obliged to 


wear jewelry. 


It 


neither covers nor 


warms. Its only reason for 


being is beauty. Therefore, 


jewelry should be superla- 


tively fine and lovely; 


designed with an artist's 


zeal; made with a crafts- 


man’s devotion 


€ . 4 @ 


Jewelers 


FIFTH AVENUE 


AT FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


_ Valls Ballou 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
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“A Summer Resort 
in New Yor 


29th Season for 


The Waldorf- Astoria 
ROOF GARDEN 


Acordial invitation is extended to New 
Yorkers and visitors to enjoy the de- 
lightful atmosphere and service of this 
famous restaurant and ‘‘summer resort” 
in New York City. Incomparable 
menus and service. Dinner and Supper 
Dancing. Music by Harold Leonard's 
Waldorf-Astoria Dance Orchestra. 


Che Waldorf-Astoria 


NEW YORK 




















Introduct. ng 


411 FirrH AVENUE 


HE SWANK 
In Hanan “ Mantan”’ 


Also Black Calfskin 


HANAN’S “MANTAN?” 


The Smartest Shade In Spring Shoes 


RESENTED in minimum-weight, flexible- 

soled, beveled-edge Oxfords giving glove- 
soft comfort in the smartest lasts. Note the 
fair price for Hanan style, quality and work- 
manship that are noted throughout the world. 

“<Mantan” Is Expressly Designed And Exclusively Presented By Hanan 


HANAN & SON 


516 FirTH AVENUE 634 FirTH AVENUE 718 FirTH AVENUE 


And Six Other New York Shops 
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MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


A Merry-Go-Round of 
Opera—A Crown Prince 
Gets Treated Right 


HE Metro- 
politan Op- 
era House 


signed off on pub- 
lic functions with 
a two-day festival 
of Swedish music 
in honor of Crown Prince Gustaf 
Adolf, but the lyric drama goes more 
or less merrily on. ‘The time is any 
Saturday or Sunday evening, the place 
is Starlight Park, and the girl will en- 
joy the roller coaster or the free slide- 
at-your-own-risk if she doesn’t care 
for Italian and French opera. If she 
does, you may lead her to the Lyric 
Theatre, which is opposite the mirror 
that makes you look fat. 

Those who like opera with gravy 
won't be pleased with the “Popular 
Grand Opera Co.” which is dispensing 
Verdi, Donizetti, Rossini, Gounod, 
and other established boys on the banks 
of the Bronx. There are no “names” 
in the outfit, the scenery is whatever 
happens to be available, the chorus is 
negligible, and the orchestra consists 
of about a dozen durable die-hards. 
The Lyric Theatre has a removable 
rear wall, and the cheaper seats range 
from the back of the house almost to 
the railroad tracks. Sometimes the 
trains let off steam in the vicinity of 
the Lyric and patrons peek around to 
discover who’s hissing. A passing car 
covers, occasionally with mercy, a 
tenor’s top tones. The whole enter- 
prise, in fact, is thoroughly good fun. 

Directing the Starlight perform- 
ances is Edward Lebegott, whom not 
even F, D. Perkins of the elephantine 
memory was able to associate with 
any previous local operatic ventures. 
To Mr. Lebegott may be credited the 
snap and vivacity which plead toler- 
ance for the inevitable roughness of 
the productions. He looks a bit like 
Gustav Mahler and his baton style 
resembles that of Otto Klemperer. If 
wand wavings fail to impress his 
wishes on the company there are lusty 
whispers, sharp foot stampings and 
even the Klempererian woofs. He 
knows his scores, does Mr. Lebegott, 
and if he doesn’t always get what he 
wants, he at least makes it plain that 
what he wants would be worth getting. 
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A few more visits to Starlight Park 
will give us a better line on the solo 
artists of the aggregation. Several of 
them are not unfamiliar to followers 
of opera away from Fortieth Street. 
Julian Oliver, whom the devoted 
reader of this department may recall 
as the tenor whose trunks did not ar- 
rive in time for him to make his début 
in “Rigoletto” with Mr. Gallo’s troupe, 
sang in this opera at the opening per- 
formance and did a good job. His 
trunks, by the way, have arrived, and 
he has a different pair for almost every 
act. He took the high D flat at the 
end of the second-act duet, a feat that 
many a more famous tenor avoids 
thoughtfully. Giorgio Puliti, obvious- 
ly a singer of routine, was a good 
Rigoletto of the old school, and helped 
tc keep a wandering Gilda somewhere 
near the right tempo. The audience 
had an uproariously good time and 
shrieked at every sustained high note. 


OME capital choral singing by 

about five hundred gentlemen in 
neat white trousers and natty blue 
coats, not to mention elegant yachting 
caps, was unleashed in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House at the Festival of the 
American Union of Swedish Singers. 
Ernst Francke, who led the massed 
choruses, had_no difficulty in drawing 
anything from a gentle piano to a 
crashing fortissimo out of his fellows, 
and the solo contributions of the 
Mmes. Claussen and Sundelius were 
dispatched with the expertness which 
we have come to expect from these 
accomplished artists. A new tenor, 
Folke Anderson, from the Royal Opera 
of Stockholm, made an excellent im- 
pression, and if he has the repertoire 
in the right languages, he will be a 
useful acquisition to any operatic 
group. There was a flock of Scandi- 
navian orchestral compositions, played 
by a good orchestra conducted by 
Howard Barlow, who seems to be able 
to conduct almost anything well, with 
or without rehearsals. 


Popular Music 


T looks like a 

fine season for 
importers of the 
music of José Pa- 
dilla. This young 
man (to be honest 
about it, we don’t 
know whether he’s young or eighty- 
six) is the composer of “Valencia,” 
the unavoidable tune in 6/8 time 
which every dance orchestra plays to 
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Sixteen dollars a pair 


Could there possibly be anything thrill- 
ing about shoes? Yes, decidedly so. There 
is that thrill, luxuriously deep and in- 
timate, which comes the first time one 
possesses for one’s very own a pair of 
Nettletons... indisputably the finest 
shoes made in this country. The pair 
illustrated is of white buck and tan 
calf, cut and sewn with that exquisite 
meticulosity which is the revealing char- 


acteristic of Nettleton craftsmanship. 


Weber and Heilbroner 


CLOTHES - SHOES - HABERDASHERY - HATS 


24th and Broadway Nassau and John 10 Cord’t—179 B’ way 
44th and Broadway Nassau and Spruce 381 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 


Shoes at above stores 
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DOBBS 
‘ofhizt) 


Custom cut—form fit- 
ting—hand made—and 
hand needled through- 
out, even to buttons. 
No finer shirt making 
possible. Finest 
imported fabrics in 
exclusive Dobbs Pat- 
terns—the superla- 
tive in fine shirt mak- 
ing...for all occasions. 


Extremely moderate 
in Price 





DOBBS MODEL D-3 ( Ready-to-put-on) 
Dobbs special English Broadcloth. Whi'e. 
Neckband. Two wide pleats. French c ffs. 
Custom cut—hand made throughout. Can 
be worn for Daytime or Semi-dress. 

All sleeve lengths. $6.00 each 


Send for Dobbs Shirt Brochure 


DOBBS 


620 FIFTH AVENUE 
2441FIFTH AVENUE 
285 MADISON AVENUE 








the consternation of patrons accus- 
tomed to the mellow tick-tock of the 
fox-trot. Why “Valencia” is pop- 
ular is a mystery which we don’t pre- 
tend to solve. It’s a Spanish cousin 
of Sousa’s “Washington Post” march, 
and marches apparently aren’t slated 
for revival this year. But here it is, 
translated prettily enough from the 
French by Clifford Grey. Sefiorita 
Meller’s “Violetera” also is the work 
of Padilla, and several other songs of 
her repertoire, notably “El Relicario,” 
come from the same factory. Of the 
Padilla output, we prefer the “Reli- 
cario” symphony, which, incidentally, 
was in a revue a few years ago as 
“The Bamboula.” 

The Andalusian invasion has not 
checked the production or consumption 
of local fox-trots. “No Foolin’” 
(Buck and Hanley), which is to be 
the song hit of the new Ziegfeld at- 
traction, is rather a charming affair. 
Like many of the current hits, it has a 
phrase from Wallace’s “Scenes That 
Are Brightest” in it. Hugo Frey, a 
prodigiously gifted composer (do you 
remember “Havanola” and “Cali- 
coco”? ) makes one of his infrequent 
appearances with “For Heaven’s Sake,” 
fashioned as a theme for Harold 
Lloyd’s film. 

The trend is in favor of suavity, as 
witness “Camille” (Mitchell and 
Sherman), “By the Sign of the Rose” 
(Lerner, Rose, Fields and Whiting, 
all of ’em), “Lonesome and Sorry” 
(Davis and Conrad) and a ditty called 
“T Love Her,” with a delightful musi- 
cal setting by Lewis E. Gensler. As 
the poesy is accredited to a member of 
this publication, we refrain from log- 
rolling, although we’re tempted to roll 
our own. Mr. Gensler also is com- 
poser of the first “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes” song, which is from “Queen 
High.” B. G. De Sylva, the lyrist, 
has been faithful to Miss Loos’s book 
in his fashion, which is of the best. 

Ernest R. Ball, probably the most 
effective ballad writer in the history 
of Broadway, offers “Let the End 
of the World Come Tomorrow, as 
Long as You Love Me Today,” the 
lyric with the fifteen-word title being 
by Paul Cunningham. If you liked 
“Let the Rest of the World Go By” 
and “West of the Great Divide,” 
you'll be crazy about “Let” and the 
other fourteen words. “Suppose I 
Had Never Met You,” from one 
of the numerous Thompson-Archer 
operas, is now available as a waltz 
ballad and right pretty, too, as Mr. 
Held would have it. —R. A. S. 
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Wave 


by SAVELI™~ 


means Perfect Hair Comfort 
for months to come. Enjoy 
your summer playtime with 
never a particle of worry over 
the comfort and appearance 
of your hair. 


A SAVELI Permanent Wave, 
now, will see you through hot 
weather and humid weather— 
even thru the brisk days of 
early Fall--without losing one 
whit of its natural, lustrous 
waviness. 


Saveli-trained operators give 
errors, 

yourhair the personal individual 

treatment it deserves. 


Permanent Waving, Mar- 
celling and Bobbing in the 
new vogue by Experts. 


Beauty and Scalp Treat- 
ments by Specialists. 


Prices are reasonable. Con- 
sultation without charge. 
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17W. 48th St. + 


For appointment phone Bryant 4232 


For appointment phone Plaza 5615 
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Our 48th Street Shop is open two 
evenings weekly, by appointment, 
for the convenience of patrons who cs 
cannot make day appointments. 


Just off 5th Ave. 


Hotel Ambassador ¢ Park Ave. 6 51st 
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THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


Very Mild Laughter 


ATIONAL 
Laugh 
Week 


seems to have 
struck Movie 
Row. All of 
the three new of- 
ferings of the week appear to be come- 
dies, if not in actual results in each 
case, at least in intent. For in all 
warm fair-mindedness, one can de- 
tect, in the combined twenty-odd reels 
these works of supposed hilarity rep- 
resent, not more than a dozen places 
for unforced laughter, plus about three 
for pear-shaped guffaws. It is posi- 
tively murderous to mathematicize 
about comedy in this manner—such 
action being akin to pulling a rose 
ipart to get at its beauty—but under 
the vapid circumstances your corre- 
spondent pleads reason a plenty for so 
doing. Two of these chef dauvres 
were no more cast in a comic spirit 
than a bull is. The third was so 
feeble and antique in plot that it took 
the combined efforts of a pair of 
clowns to get the bag of bones across 
the finish line before it collapsed. 





TRANGELY, this last mention 
was by far the best of the crop. 
The gentlemen responsible were Mr. 
Reginald Denny and a newcomer to 
us, a certain tough, though genial, Mr. 
Ben Hendricks, Jr. Between them, 
Denny, the blond Nordic beast, and 
Hendricks, the brunette Nordic, this 
“Rolling Home” at the Colony kept 
a smart pace and liveliness to the bit- 
ter end. As we have hinted, its story 
has been used several million times 
since George Ade first invented it: the 
small-town hero, who actually is most 
unheroic, returns home and poses un- 
der false pretenses. “Old Home 
Week” is probably the nearest prede- 
cessor to “Rolling Home.” ‘Thomas 
Meighan has done this thing to sicken- 
ing length. Ordinarily Mr. Denny is 
so silly that we discount his weak far- 
cical business as most unfunny. “‘Roll- 
ing Home,” however, shows him re- 
formed, or funnier, or something. Mr. 
Hendricks will go far. He has an 
élan, as we French put it. 


S for “Say It Again, ”at the Rivoli, 
it is so madly constructed, so 
loosely and crudely hung together on 




















One of These 
Two Pens Will 
Suit You Perfectly 


Both are Waterman’s 


Fach is as perfect as a pen can 
be made. They differ only in 
size and price. 


For more than forty years the 
pre-eminence of Waterman’s 
pen has been recognized. 
Each feature of excellence is 
outstanding. Every pen 
point is iridium-tipped and 
hand ground. Every 
. holder is pure Brazilian 
. rubber. Every filling 
device is a perfected 
mechanism. 















Both pens shown are 018 
models. They are made with 
red, mottled and black holders, 
with flexible lip-guard toprotect 
cap and pocket clip to prevent 
loss. May behad with different pen 
points to suit different styles of 
writing. 

Waterman’s are guaranteed to give perfect service 
without time limit. Ask any one of 50,000 merchants 
to explain their merit. 


WatermanstdeaFountainPen 


L. E. Waterman Company, 191 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Boston San Francisco Montreal 
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(CHAUFFEURS’ 
OuTtTFITs 


of Cool | 
Palm Beach Cloth | 


COAT, TROUSERS 
DUSTER and CAP 


Complete 


45 





The entire outfit is made of cool, | 
durable, dark grey Genuine Palm | 
Beach Cloth, and is guaranteed | 
to be WASHABLE. | 

| 


Suit 
$22.50 


Duster 
$19.50 


Cap 














$3.00 


| 





BROADWAY 
At 49th Street 


35th STREET 


At 7th Avenue 


America’s Headquarters 


for Chauffeurs’ Apparel 

















so decayed a romantic-comedy skele- 
ten, we should have not a pleasant 
word for it were it not for Chester 
Conklin’s kindly presence. That gift- 
ed fellow of the open-mouthed pathos, 
the timid manner, and the laugh that 
comes ten seconds after every one else 
has ceased laughing, lifts this stereo- 
typed legend about the mythical king- 
dom from the merely stupid to the 
merely banal. 

In this picture he is a Detroit sau- 
sage manufacturer, who, informed 
that he is Otto, Prince of Hofeld, re- 
turns to Spezonia as suitor for the 
pretty princess. His every minute be- 
fore the camera is funny. He reaches 
guffaw-height when he crawls at one 
point from danger into a kennel and 
vainly tries to oust the occupant, a po- 
lice-dog puppy. 

One cannot help hoping that “Say 
It Again” will complete the Para- 
mount mythical kingdom series. Per- 
haps some courageous Bernard Shaw 
of scenario writers will try a hand at 
satire on this very theme one of these 
days. 

As it is, these continued extol- 
lings of monarchy will have a bad ef- 
fect on our children, causing them to 
begin to doubt democracy and seek a 
government under which beautiful 
and up-studio princesses are rescued 
from dire villains and married to 
Richard-Dix-like heroes. There will 
be a royalist revolution in this domain 
of ours some day, if the cinema keeps 
it up, mark our words. 


“TSLLA CINDERS,” at the Strand, 

is the complete bore of this Aris- 
tophanean trilogy. Its protagonist, 
Ella Cinders, is out of a tabloid comic 
strip by an old fairy tale. Its dramatis 
persone include such Shakespearean 
character as Waite Lifter, a rich fel- 
low posing as an iceman in a small 
town; Dr. Alonzo Pill, author of 
“Follow the Swallow”; his wife, Lot- 
ta Pill, and the mangy old comedy lion 
of the two reelers; and, to be sure, 
Ella Cinders, herself. Its grade of 
comedy is typified by such a screaming 
instance as that of the fly getting on 
Ella’s nose when she is being photo- 
graphed, causing her to look cross-eyed. 


—T. S. 


Born to Mr. and Mrs. J. Buckies of 
Sioux City, Iowa, April 13, a seven- 
pound girl. Grandpa and Grandma 
Strobehn are recovering and Uncle Will 
is doing fine-—Nebraska paper. 


The farmers’ cooperative system at 
work in the West. 











A PERFECT 
COMBINATION 


“T'll go” she said, “if you can pick something 
I like—a beautiful woman who can really 
act—something to laugh at and a thrill or 
two. I know you're looking for fast dancing 
and girls and jazz. Can't you get something 
that'll please us both?” 


“I’ve got the very place,” he said. ‘“‘Young 
cuties—beauty winners from twelve cities— 
in a gorgeous Charleston revue — snappy 
music—splendid news picture selections—a 
novelty organ affair you'll love—in a really 
cool, refrigerated, de-humidified theatre 
where they treat you like human beings.” 


“Yes, but what about me and my beautiful 


actress?” 

“Say no more, my dear; it’s POLA NEGRI 
in Paramount’s newest, ‘GOOD AND 
NAUGHT Y ‘—a knockout if ever there 
was one.” 

“Come on,” she said “‘Let’s go. Where is it?” 


“Why, naturally, the Greater 


RIVOL 


Broadway 
at 49th St. 
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Style Plus Comfort 


in a Straw Hat 
7 the ease of 


the Knox “Com- 
fit”* with the obstinate 
stiffness of the ordinary 
straw hat. You'll salute 
the label of Knox as a 
true guide to comfort as 
well as to perfect style. 


$6 to $10 
Other Straws $5and More 


* 
Where the brim touches your 
head rows of flexible straw braid 
give the patented ‘‘Compit’’ the 
ease of your oid fishing felt. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 


J. P. CAREY & CO., Gr. Cent. Ter. 
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TABLES 
FOR TWO 


Hitting the Roofs— 

The Café de _ Paris 

(What, Again? )—And a 
Few Lunch Places 


UST at the 
time of en- 
tering into 


my second glorious 
year as Sunlight 
Dodger editor and 
critic par excel- 
lence of THE 
New. Yorker, [| 
tc gin to feel a terrible lassitude steal- 
ing over me. Is it liquor? No! 
Horses? No! Roof gardens? Ow! 
‘There they are, all over the place, and 
there I have to go, or where would 
this clever little magazine be? 

In private life it might be a differ- 
ent matter, for I could go to a roof 
occasionally and promptly forget it. 
As it is, I struggle valiantly to find 
something, for heaven’s sake, that pro- 
vides you with a definite reason for 
coing to one roof rather than another. 
‘ juggling act, a supreme culinary ef- 
fort, a celebrity.to be gaped at, would 
make everything so easy. But most of 
the roof diners and dancers look as 
if they came from the Oranges (not 
the seedless variety, and untainted by 
any lively ingredient) ; there is al- 
ways a frightful jam in rooms too big 
to start with anyhow; the food is only 
fair; and the outdoor element, to 
ninety-five per cent of the diners at 
least, consists of seeing a lot of win- 
dows in the distance. 

The roof of the Hotel Bossert in 
Brooklyn stands out because the ship- 
board appearance of the place is so 
well carried out and because the su- 
perb view of the harbor is available to 
practically all the patrons.’ At most of 
the other places the view is well 
enough, but only those at the out- 
side ring of tables can see it. The 
Ritz roof is distinguished by its cli- 
entele, but it happens to be a roof in 
name only. For the rest, mediocrity 
hores me and I find enthusiasm for 
nvestigation strangely lacking. So 
‘er with me. 





HE Pennsylvania roof, for in- 
stance. George Olsen is playing 
there, and the dance music, between 
lengthy intermissions, is swell. But 
the dance floor is of stone, and com- 
pletely covered with transients at- 
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“Where Fitting is a Fine Art’’ 


| 
cA New Open Shank Oxford $22.00 


HIS model is the original creation of 

Papé, America’s foremost shoe designer. 
After its introduction by Henning it has 
become popular with Parisiennes. Made 
in Black Suede and Pin Seal with Patent 
Leather piping, in Black Satin with black 
braidfpiping and in tan Pin Seal with Oak 
Leaf Rid binding. 


Parisian Pump $18.00 


oA DISTINCT Henning innovation 

showing the new shaped heel which 
is now in vogue in Paris. Also note the 
Cloisonné Buckle attached. Fashioned on 
a French last, this model is available in 
leathers of black, brown or tan Pin Seal, 
Oak Leaf brown Kid, and Patent Leather. 


You should know about 
Henning’s Hand Made Custom Shoes 


C= pair is made by hand in our own shop, 
on lasts especially designed by Papé to fit the 
unusual foot. Italian craftsmen under the personal 
supervision of Signor Papé fashion each individual 
shoe with master skill. 


Until you have worn a custom made shoe you can- 
not know the joy which comes from a perfectly 
fitting shoe. 


Widths AAA to D 


Henninc 


Ea 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 


A / 
Sizes 2) to 8 
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Distinctive: Town— 
Residences for the Elite 


> APARTMENT & 
HOTELS 
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575 Park Avenue 


corner 63rd Street 
Wood burning fireplaces 
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27 West 72nd Street 


Just off Central Park West 
Suites now available 
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UNFURNISHED SUITES 
2, 3, 4 rooms or larger 
with privates bath 
for each chamber 
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Exclusiveness centrally located, 
yet away from the city’s heart 
throbs. The perfectly arranged 
suites enhance the charm of 
your own furnishings. Individual 
serving pantries, with automatic 
refrigeration and circulating ice 
water are but few of the super- 
lative facilities. Maid service is 
included in the lease, and the 
owner-managed restaurants re- 
lieve of household cares and 
add joy to entertaining. 
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tempting the Charleston. On the co- 
lossal dome overhead are quantities of 
swans. ‘The place is immense and the 
clatter fearful. If you can get a table 
on the narrow balcony running around 
the outside and graced by a single row 
of tables for two, you can have a 
grand time looking at the Lipton Tea 
sign across the Hudson, at the Penn- 
sylvania Station, miles below, or at the 
lights coming on along Broadway. 

I was fortunate enough to obtain 
one of these tables, and then a thun- 
derstorm arrived gaily from the 
West, swept leaves of music all over 
the place, upset glasses of water, and 
drove us, breathless and Iripping, in- 
doors. This was fun. I am order- 
ing a storm every time I go there, for 
it certainly brightens up the place. 


LSO, I took another jaunt to the 
Café de Paris, atop the Century 
Theatre, because it is so new that 
everybody I go out with wants to see 
it. And my, my, what an elegant 
place it is getting to be! We were 
gently steered away from the ringside 
tables, which were resplendent in eve- 
ning dress, and the captain, in an awe- 
struck tone, asked the ladies in our 
party to remove their hats. 

In spite of the Shubert touch here 
and there, I like the place. “The dance 
music is enticing. And they always 
distribute favors to the fair sex, on this 
occasion consisting of ash trays con- 
taining poker dice, which disrupted 
the party entirely. The revue con- 
sists of a great deal of chanteusing on 
the part of several very animated 
Frenchwomen, who prance about sing- 
ing and scattering roses and chrysan- 
themums among the delighted gentle- 
men near the ringside. Most of these 
entertainers fancy they are Raquel 
Meller, but, after all, why not? 


HE Samarkand, at 9 East Fifty- 

fourth Street, has opened its sum- 
mer garden, a courtyard affair with 
green latticework, ivy clambering over 
the iron grilles outside, and big orange 
lanterns above. Surprisingly enough, 
this tiny downstairs place turns out 
to be very cool and delightful for 
either lunch or dinner in the summer 
time. The candles still gleam inside, 
the busy little Russian waitresses dash 
about, the table d’héte is as good as 
ever, and the atmosphere as leisurely. 


HEN there is lunch in the sum- 
mer garden of the Plaza (good- 
ness, it has been a long time since I 
have been there! ), where tables for 
two are set with a clubby bench down 
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Deat—Correct for town and 
country wear, expresses that 
appropriate London smart- 
ness, so distinctly character- 
ized by Banks tailoring. The 
shoulders are broad, allow- 
ing ample, comfortable free- 
dom for arms. Full Knickers. 


Tailored te Order 
Up to $65.00 


Banks 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
46 th Street 


Entrance on 


























You'll sing for joy! 


RAILS to hike and ride—peaks to 

climb—lunch on the dizziest edge— 
lakes too blue to be real—sunsets too 
gorgeous to paint . ... Snow and ice 
and sweaters in July! And what an ap- 
petite you put on—satisfy—ride off and 
meet again when you give yourself this 
kind of holiday — without frills — or 
hotel prices. 

Nine Bungalow Camps—each with 
its special features—with refrains that 
roar from the camp fires to the snowy 
mountain tops .... All with cozy 
bungalow cabins—A-1 kitchens and 
pep, ramping for a canter. So easy to 
reach them... Rates only $5.50 a day. 


Summer Tourist Tickets at 
Greatly Reduced Fares 


Ask for full information, mention B. C.—Y 


Canadian Pacific 


F. R. Perry, Gen. Agent, Pass. Dept. 
344 Madison Ave., New York 
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one side of the table only. The big 
room is artfully divided, by pillars, 
palms, and what not, so that every part 
of it has a sort of intimacy; and, won- 
der of wonders, the orchestra that 
plays classics and semiclassics during 
the meal is lively and spirited. Aside 
from these important features, the egg 
dishes are always excellent, and Paul, 
who rules over the dining-room, is 
the best-looking man in public life. 


NOW feel like doing a little rem- 

iniscing (I bet it is going to sound 
like a modern realistic novel) to prove 
that you needn’t ever get really tired 
of going out all the time if only you 
have an unlimited capacity for enjoy- 
ment wherever you happen to be. Here 
are a few things I have simply adored, 
my dear, during the last season: 

Dining at the Hotel Gotham, lazily 
the while watching the crowds hurry- 
ing past on Fifth Avenue; Theodore 
at the Ritz, looking over my orchids 
and deciding to put me at a conspicu- 
ous table; Elizabeth Smith, all flash- 
ing teeth and purple lips and shiny 
eyelids, twanging a mean guitar at the 
Owl; the hierarchy of the dining- 
room, by which waiters bring your 
coffee, bus boys pour it; the harassed 
countenance of Charlie Journal as he 
tries to take care.of six parties of fa- 
vorite patrons at once; the red-headed 
Yacht Club boy singing “Women!” 
Moss and Fontana; the orchestra at 
Small’s, positively the most barbaric in 
town; the schoolmarm at Texas Gui- 
man’s suddenly throwing an ash tray at 
her escort; the taxi driver who tact- 
fully reminded me that I had a hole 
in my stocking; Yvonne Georges; 
Loulou at the Parisiana, the only ven- 
triloquist who has never bored me; 
the hors d’ceuvres at the Voisin; waf- 
fles at the Plantation; Dutch Treat 
sandwiches at the Blue Kitchen; the 
circus; the negro stevedore at Pier 59 
proving, by a fifteen-cent purchase, 
that people who matter in New York 
read THe New Yorker; Reuben’s 
special sandwiches; the musical com- 
edy elevator boy at the Fifth Avenue 
Club; the prices at the Charlot Ren- 
dezvous for watching Beatrice Lillie, 
very bored at earning her thousands a 
week; the doorman of the same club 
who refused a five-cent tip (the donor 
belonged to the English race, which 
can usually get away with anything). 


LL in all, there were wagers that 
d I would have a nervous break- 
down, and more that I would get 
hlasé, but I really have had a dandy 
—Lipstick 


time, 








PHOS 
The Tooth Paste that 
Fosters Beauty 


An ApitoriAL by James WALLEN 


— but well-rounded girls, dimple-shoul- 
dered and pink, may have a natural endow- 
ment of health, but they take care of their 
treasures. 7 

The condition of the teeth is a determining 
factor in health. Precious and lovely bodies 
suffer decline if the teeth are defective. Beauty 
in ruins is the supreme tragedy. 

The major cause of tooth decay and gum 
disease is tartar. In its first, soft, sticky state, 
tartar may be removed. Wait until it solidifies, 
and nothing but a dentist's skill with sharp 
instruments can release it. 

The day’s accumulation of tartar should be 
removed with Orpuos—the night-time tooth 
paste. Orpnos, made to conquer tartar, should 
be used again in the morning to make you 
tooth-sound and mouth-perfect. 


OR 





A tube to convince you of the merits of Orphos, sent free 


FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


Orpuos Co., INc., 22 W. 32ND St., New York City 
Pease send me, free, a trial size of OrPHOs Tooth Paste. 
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Rare Furs Are Not Seasonal With 2 


Political conditions and natural causes throughout 
the world are responsible for the scarcity 
of rare furs. 

Only a very few houses in the entire world can 
maintain permanent collections of rare pelts. 

You may choose now, at your leisure, from our 
collection of Peruvian Chinchilla, Russian Sable, 
Eastern blue-black Mink, Russian Caracul or Broad- 
tail your next winter model. 


Y 
AECKEL & SONS ig 
54 6 Fi FTH AVENUE 
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THE ART 
GALLERIES 


Genius, Like My Lady’s 
Furs, Blossoms Best in 
Summer 


warm or because the seasoned 

veterans have moved off the 
stage, that the tender shoots of genius 
poke their timid heads through the 
summer clouds? If there is anything 
we like better than a mixed metaphor 
it is the perfect days of June, when 
Weyhe tries nature to see if it be in 
tune and permits Carl Zergrosser to 
turn the art gallery over to those who 
also run. 

There is a show current there now 
that thaws the cockles of a New York 
spring-frozen heart—bits of things 
from England to Texas, all filled 
with the poetry of that thing which 
we like to feel pulses through the 
blood of the land, whether the par- 
ticular member reside in Manhattan 
or Dubuque. The specimen that 
stirred our all too susceptible heart 
was the work of Texie Myers, she 
who teaches school in far-away Texas. 
And we devoutly hope that the school 
board of Marshall, Texas, never pry 
into the bureau drawer of Texie’s 
prairie room and learn what the little 
teacher does o’ nights. She carves in 
wood, and a more un-Texan thing we 
have never come across. 

We fear this news is not as startling 
to you as it is to us; so we shall have 
to build a Dreiser background to help 
out our story. Having once had a rel- 
ative who taught school in Kansas and 
who was dismissed because she dressed 
too well and played cards on Sunday, 
and having once run a railroad con- 
struction through Marshall, we are all 
excited about this little girl teaching 
lassoing and arithmetic to little Tex- 
ans during the day and carving beauty 
from soft pine at night. If you don’t 
get that picture, imagine the editor of 
the Masses going into a Passaic store 
and buying some fuses, time clocks, 
and nitroglycerine. 

Anyway, Texie carves pretty well. 
One of the pieces is called merely a 
“Group in the Round” and another 
“Two Figures in Bas-Relief.” They 
have a great deal of native beauty and 
contain that great singing quality that 
comes out of all such work of the 
heart. Texie, we hope, will have sold 
enough of her sculpture to provide fo! 


[ it because the park benches are 
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the fall term, as THE NEw YorKER 
may reach Marshall by then. 

Other Americana in the show are 
the satires of Cecil Boulton, clever 
and bitter drawings of the genus New 
Yorker. Then there is a Pole, by 
name Mruk, who resides in Buffalo 
and has evidently been stirred by the 
beauty of Marin. He is struggling 
to express himself in watercolors and 
is doing very well. ‘Thomas Erwin, 
of Chicago, also is to be congratulated. 
Long a successful commercial artist he 
has thrown up the air brush and has de- 
cided to work out his soul’s bondage if 
it takes all summer. It is a clean re- 
volt from what he has been doing 
and he needs encouragement. We hope 
he gets it in the form of sales. Then 
there are the primitives of Jan Char- 
lot, who had a show of his stuff in the 
Art Centre this winter in the busy 
Charlot is from Mexico and 
is modern. Leon Underwood, out of 
England, joins the ranks of those 
islanders departing from tradition. His 
series of the seven proclivities of man 
is daring and possesses great strength. 


season. 


IFE flows along, as they say in 
every play, meaning that it has 

a continuity and does not come fresh 
every hour in sections. So we get a 
glow, common to senility, we imagine, 
of traipsing through those galleries 
that cling to the old and only timor- 
ously peek at the new. The summer 
show at Babcock Galleries is just the 
thing to take your visiting aunt to see. 
There is a Blakelock, an Innes, a 
Daingerfield—all the sacred names, 
including the ever present Bruce 
Crane. Soft, sweet things they are, 
redolent of chil¢hood pastures and 
simpler decades. Sometimes in such 
places we halfway regret we have 
seen the moderns: there is such a self- 
sufficiency, well-bredness and haloed 
peace about these things. "The show 
peeks now and then into the new life 
with a John Noble and a Louis Kron- 
berg, but only peeks. —M. P. 
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Croydon Cravats 


At the better 


Stores 


C. STERN & MAYER, INC 





10 West 33rd St., New York 
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Gentlemens Furnishing 

MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


CCS GLOTHINGA 


Correct Equipment for Riding 


Polo, etc. 


Gentlemen’s Riding Breeches in Cords 


Tweeds, Gabardines, White Twills 
Garbettes 
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Employed exclusively on this work we have 


special cutters and tailors formerly connected Complete Clothing 


with the best London shops 
Send for Brooxs’s Miscellany 
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St. Regis Hotel 409 Madison Ave. 
Fifth Ave. at 5Sth St. at Forty-eighth St. 
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Waldorf-Astoria 1580 Broadway 
34th St. and Fifth Ave. With Men's Section 
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~ An exclusive and luxurious hotel on rest- 
- dential Park Avenue, just north of Grand — 


Central Terminal, patronized by distin- 
guished residents and visitors in New York = 


270 Park Avenue, at 47th St re ! 
_ New York — re 














Poudre Dermophile 


T. LECLERC 


The Sterilized 
Face Powder 


with the individual puffs 





Exclusive ¢ in, thew York. 
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GREENE 
| 53 West 48thSt. 


Expert on Hair 
»Coloring and 
Careof the Hair 


/ 17 Years’ 
| Experience 


GREY Hair restored to natural color— 
Hair _- by unskiliful dye operators 
made healthy and beautiful in color. Per- 
manent Waving by newest methods— 
Scientific sy | eee oy Marcel Waving, 
Shampooing, -gra tronage. Per- 
fect Satisfaction assured. a“ . 


Evening Appointments Made 
TELEPHONE BRYANT 6286 
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Feminine Fashions 


RANKLIN SIMON, this 
es in this paragraph, is to be 

the subject of the adoration of 
this department. Lo and_ behold, 
what did I see there but a very, very, 
new hat, labeled ““Reboux” and rever- 
ently being copied in felt or antelope 
in every imaginable color. . Reboux’s 
latest effort is one of those ridiculous- 
ly simple things (these French never 
seem to run out of ideas that are sim- 
ple but different )—tthe novelty in this 
case being the fact that the brim is 
slit exactly in the center of the front, 
one side being turned down decisively 
and the other being no less deter- 
minedly turned up and held in posi- 
tion by a flat, perky bow over the left 
—or is it the right?—-eyebrow. The 
original is of felt in peridot green (a 
chartreusy color, with the lemon taken 
out, if the more imaginative among 
you know what I mean). 

I also saw—O horrid word!— 
some sweatshirts, modeled exactly 
like the classical garments worn by 
track stars, except that a ribbed border 
holds them nicely in place below the 
hips. ‘These are in a wool mixture, 
fleece-lined—one of them being in a 
block jacquard pattern in-orange and 
brown over beige; the others, ribbed, 
in plain colors and white. They are 
selling at a ridiculously low price. 
These would be ideal for the woman 
who spends hours and hours on the 
beach, and finds that the usual beach 
robe is not quite warm enough. Their 
advantage, for this purpose, is that 
they are warm, that they absorb mois- 
ture without looking sad, and that 
they would look very tricky with a 
boyish bathing suit. I can also visual- 
ize them in camp, and on disagreeable 
cays in the country. Anyhow, I am 
quite sure you could make use of one 
of them, if you thought long enough. 

Also, in happy compliance with the 
edict of the separate sports jacket, to 
be worn either over a dress or in 
place of a sweater with a separate 
skirt, Franklin Simon has Patou’s 
latest contribution along these lines— 
a garment cut like a coat sweater, 
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sleeveless, and—this is the catch— 
made of double flat crépe with a dou- 
ble binding. The original is in dark 


blue, but it is copied in all colors. 


ONWIT TELLER is bursting 
forth this week with a collec- 

tion of linen coats, practically no two 
of them alike, of Rodier fabrics. Some 
of these are in sprawly patterns; some 
are neatly blocked. Some are lined 
with crépe de Chine; some are not. 
Nothing looks gayer under a brilliant 


sun (except, perhaps, all white) than ° 


this type of thing, and I am sure 
that every taste could be satisfied 
among them. 

Bonwit Teller also has some copies 
(in the printed crépes that are an in- 
evitable part of the summer wardrobe 
of every smart woman) of two Vion- 
net models. One of them is modeled 
very closely to the figure by that al- 
most indiscernible intricacy of cut in 
which Vionnet excels; and flares de- 
lightfully toward the hemline. The 
other is a two-piece model, with a nar- 
row band around the bottom of the 
blouse, which is left free above the 
band at the sides to give the effect 
of a bolero. Both of these are charm- 
Ing. 


ARCELLE CAMAS, at No. 

425 Madison Avenue, makes a 
specialty of the handmade and hand- 
hemstitched crépe de Chine dresses in 
delicate colors that are a perennial 
fashion and “always look nice” for 
mornings in the country. This mode 
is not one of those new and smart 
things, but for the last few seasons 
at least, certain very charming older 
women have always included it. 


T Gunn and Latchford’s, 261 
Fifth Avenue, you will find 
the most amazing assortment of 
hand-loomed silks that your weary 
eyes have looked on in many a day. 
Most of them are Oriental—there are 
Chinese damasks in every imaginable 
shade; Gauguinesque things in primi- 
tive colors like those the South Sea 
maidens traditionally wrap around 
their middles; a wide assortment of 
hand-dropstitched Chinese silks in 
ivory whites—every kind of thing 
with which to make up an entire cos- 
tume—every color to match or harmo- 
nize with the most difficult item in 
your wardrobe. 

They also have a fabric, like the 
Madagascar sea-grass curtains —a 
woven straw cloth that happens to be 
conveniently washable. Some of this 
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America’s first masked 
ball, held in an old resi- 
dence on the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel corner was followed 
by a famous elopement. 


The First Fancy “Ball 


@. From the time of America’s first 
masked ball, the northwest corner of 
Fifth Avenue at Ninth Street has been 
famous in the annals of New York's 
society. Surrounded by the glamorous 
events of Washington Square and the 
Snug Harbor section, it has been the 
pivotal point from which radiated 
the joys of New York’s leisure hours. 


@, And now, another great landmark 
for the Avenue is nearing comple- 
i; r tion on this corner—the new Fifth 
: jet ~- Avenue Hotel. This building is not 
| ROBES, «== ONly the largest apartment hotel— 
wnl eeerccrneel:, it is the supreme achievement in the 
tt tertiiienl:: latest form of city residence. Here 
Seis BELEAEEN tw «every feature of luxurious service 

will supplement the intimate com- 
fort of fine homes. 

















1, 2 and 3 rooms with foyer, maid service included in the lease, 
automatic refrigeration a striking feature of the serving pantry 
in each suite, provide uniquely attractive homes equivalent in 
serviceability to the usual apartments of many more rooms. 
Owner-managed restaurant. Convenience of Washington Square. 


She New 
FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 


24 FIFTH AVENUE, AT NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone Stuyvesant 2273 


Now ready for inspection — Occupancy August Ist 


Same Management as Hotel White 
Lexington Avenue and 37th Street 


Ownership - Management — Represen- 
tative on Premises Daily and Evening 
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THOSE 1000s 
PSUBWAY TRAINS 
INUNION SQ! 


We’ve had a whole regiment of 
fellows in here questioning the 
authenticity of our recent state- 
ment about the “thousands of 
subway trains” in Union Square 
every day. Well, we dug up the 
facts and here they are: 


3482 subway trains 
pass through Union 
Square every day! 








And while here several of these 
men discovered one of the 
city’s finest places for parking 
cars is right in front of our 
shop . . . . with a nice police- 
man to look after them (the 
cars, of course!) 


Pa lg 


Ap 


Funny how few people know 
anything about Union Square. 
Some of these fellows who came 
here on one or another of those 
3482 subway trains discovered 
in our shop the biggest choice 
of the kind of clothes New 
Yorkers wear .... and at bet- 
ter prices... . than they could 
find anywhere else in the city. 








Nari 


CLOTHES 


37 Union Square 
Between 16th and 17th Streets 








has been made up into fringed run- 
ners for porch tablecloths; a few en- 
terprising women have bought it by 
the yard, with an unusual sports coat 
looming in their mind’s eye. ‘There 
is also a heavy silk for lampshades 
with a solid flower design, carried out 
—Heaven knows how—in a species 
of openwork. ‘They have—but go 
down and see for yourselves! My 
vocabulary has run out. 


HY, I ask you, shouldn’t a 

lady who affects the very sever- 
est of tailored sports clothes sally into 
Tripler’s for her Panama? The of- 
ferings are simply elegant there, if 
you happen to be the type, and it is 
high time we women got together to 
show our lords and masters that some 
can really look well in them. 


—L. L. 


people 


This and That 


Ya supreme ef- 
et to bring 
the bachelor 


habe to the 
nursery, Best & Co. 
has brought forth a 
number of dressing 
gowns for boys from two to six years 
of age, modeled exactly like the more 
informal type worn by their older 
brothers. Some are of tub silk, striped 
In no uncertain 
some, more discreet and conservative, 
of pongee, others are of cottony fab- 
rics, also striped. They are really 
very trig. 





fashion or color; 


A Bonwit Teller’s, they have a 
number of frivolous boudoir dec- 
orations in the shape of fantastic trees, 
growing blithely from a substance that 
resembles rock crystal, and drawing 
their foliage from artfully arranged 
bits of coral, or delicately colored 
splinters of glass. ‘These are four or 
five inches to a foot high, and are 
most decorative for a Frenchy and 
frothy Rose Cumming boudoir. 

At the next counter (all this mag- 
nificence is on the first floor) there is a 
dressing case, nicely fitted around the 
sides, with the advantage that the 
frame holding the fittings can be re- 
moved entirely. “To my mind, a great 
improvement over the separate-tray- 
for-fittings school. 


five and ten 
mono- 
Of course, only 


OOLWORTH’S 
cent stores now carry 
grammed matches! 





‘ 


add that distinctive note so desir- 
able to Madame’s coiffure! His pro- 
cess leaves the hair beautifully soft 
| and lovely,with its full, rich, natural 
| lustre—so important to the woman 
| of discrimination! 





Call or Write for Appointment 
Telephone Bryant 9964 


586 Fifth Avenue - - New York 


Between 47th and 48th Streets 
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where th ec cook 


poe al 
AFRICAN DECORATIONS 
enjoy a delicious 
TABLE DHOTE DINNER 
or & DANCE to 
LANDAU'S MUSIC 
or the tunes 


Wy sprenesyanune 
||| and AERIAL BALCONY ||| 
i atop the Mamac |) 
Broadway’ 71st | 
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one initial is provided, but what in- 
grate would ask more? 


F course, I know that it is some- 
what unusual for a week-end 
guest to present herself at a house- 
party laden down with edibles, but 
at Maison E. H. Glass, at 15 East 
Forty-seventh Street, there is many a 
temptation, both for the hostess her- 
self and for the guest who would 
arrive bearing gifts. Every kind of 
foreign delicacy is to be found there. 
You will see fresh Russian caviars 
from the Astrakhan fisheries (did you 
know that there are 143 food calories 
to every two ounces? Childs take no- 
tice), especially prepared Foies Gras 
aux Truffes de Périgord, anchovies, 
hors d’ceuvres from Italy, cheeses 
trom all over the world, and French 
spiced watermelons, figs, peaches, and 
other fruits. On the shelves rests the 
traditional picnic olive, this time 
stuffed with pimento, celery, and al- 
monds or, if you dare, with tiny on- 
ions. Other jars contain tiny hearts 
of artichoke or mushrooms from Italy, 
nicely pickled; pickled two- or three- 
inch ears of corn from France; pearl 
onions from Holland; and Piccalilli, 
2 pot-pourri of pickles, put up by the 
famous Olida of Paris. There are 
odd sauces to give a tang to cold meats 
—a thousand unusual delicacies to 
galvanize a picnic, to throw a dinner 
party into ecstasies, to make a voyager 
doubly lucky, to tantalize a gourmet 
with wistful memories of superlative 
cooking, where a sauce is respected and 
a meal, thereby, is made an Event. 


A Saks-Fifth Avenue, in case 
you don’t already know it, is 
to be found a _ particularly wide 
selection of couturiers’ perfumes, 
from the widely known Chanel things 
to the Poirets, the Lanvins, and so on. 
My particular predilection at present 
is for Lanvin’s “J’en Raffole,” but 
this, you must understand, is purely 
personal, —L. L. 


Motors 


HERE are 
Studebak ers 
and Stude- 


bakers, but the 
Studebaker we saw 
in their salon at the 
Rose Room of the 
Plaza is one unto 
itself.. Its body design, combining all 
that is best in the Lincoln and the 
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FIFTH AVENUE 


North Corner of 98th Street 


An Easy Method 
of Buying an Apartment 


T is now possible to secure one of these 

apartments without relinquishing many 
of your investments. Possibly even your 
income is sufficient to make the regular 
payments. 


You pay 10% down 


25% between June Ist and October Ist 
with interest from installment payment dates 


And 65%, payable quarterly with interest 
over a period of 3 years. This purchase 
plan makes it possible for anyone to ac- 
quire easily one of the 6, 8 and 9 room 
apartments and 11 and 12 room roof 
garden duplex apartments in 1170 Fifth 
Avenue. 


The full details are decidedly interest- 
ing. 
100% Cooperative 













Maintenance charges are 
guaranteed not to increase 
for 5 years after completion, 


Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc., Builder 
J. E. R. Carpenter, Architect 


Selling and Managing Agent 





BROWN 
WHEELOCK: 
HARRIS 

VOUGHT 
& CO., 









20 East 48th St. Vanderbilt 0031 
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Exceptionally Fine 
Suburban Apartments 


In Kew Gardens they have a lovely view of 
Forest Park, while in Forest Hills Gardens 
they are opposite the famous West Side 
Tennis Club. These are the surprisingly 
low rentals: 

Kew Gardens, L. I. 

15 minutes from Penn Station, N. Y. C. 
2 rooms, Forest Park Apartments § 7: 
3 rooms, Kew Gardens Terrace 
4 rooms, Forest Park Apartments 
5 rooms, Kew Gardens Terrace 
5 rooms, Forest Park Apartments 
6 rooms, Kew Gardens Terrace 
6 rooms, Forest Park Apartments 


Forest Hills Gardens, L. I. 


13 minutes from Penn Station, N. Y. C. 


3 rooms, Gardens Apartment $ 90 
3 rooms, Tennis Place Apartment 

4 rooms, Gardens Apartment 

4 rooms, Tennis Place Apartment 

5 rooms, Gardens Apartment 

6 rooms, Gardens Apartment 


All superior elevator apartments 
Why not investigate? 


GUYON L. C. EARLE 


225 W. 34th St., N. Y. City 
Chickering 2874 














TANGO 


Prepare for an enjoyable vaca- 
tion. Learn the fascinating new 
simplified Tango, Charleston 
and Fox Trot in a few strictly 
private lessons. To keep my 
expert staff of incomparable 
teachers busy this month, I am 
offering private lessons at half 
the usual rate. Learn now—for 
almost nothing—and surprise 
your friends. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
Prince of Wales’ Instructor 
7 East 43rd St. Vand. 1774 











Regular grades 
priced as low as any 
store in the city. 


J. VAN BUREN BROWN, INC. 
JAEGER BLDG—FOURTH FLOOR 
590 FIFTH AVENUE, AT 48th 








Personal service guaranteeing satisfaction. 
MARION 


10 East 49th St., New York 


Veeereawes HAIR 


Removed by the only perfect and safe 
method—Electrolysis—as prescribed by 
eminent physicians. No pain, no dis- 
comfort and positively no injury to skin. 


BARRETT _ Registered Nurse 
[Established 1918) 








Tel. Vanderbilt 1168 





Marmon, guarantees its popularity 
and makes, all told, a very beautiful 
car. It is called the “Sport Cabriolet” 
and since it is quite obviously a town 
car we assume it is intended exclusively 
for night-club use. 

In the showroom of the Flint Mo- 
tor Co. we found what purported to 
be the newest thing in solving the 
traffic problem: the “Pony Peugeot.” 
Needless to say it isn’t really new at 
all, for though it is unique and quite 
in miniature, the Peugeot people made 
one even smaller about ten years ago. 
(We saw one of these same cars, by 
the way, running about town a few 
days ago.) The model on view was a 
coupé. It was very tiny, having room 
for just two in front and a little 
friend in back, but the friend must 
be oh, so little, for the rumble is so 
diminutive that, to be quite honest, it 
amounts to hardly more than a 
murmur. 

The Duesenberg people, we discov- 
ered, have the identical model tucked 
away on the floor of their service sta- 
tion. This Pony Peugeot belongs to 
Tommy Milton, one of their race 
drivers and has several odd features, 
perhaps the most striking of which are 
the windows, which open out like old- 
fashioned casements. 

While we were at the Duesenberg 
place we saw their new stock car with 
a supercharger included as standard 
equipment. This application of the 
principle of driving the gas into the 
motor under pressure is, to the best of 
our knowledge, the first of its kind, as 
the supercharger is constantly engaged 
instead of being usable only at fair- 
ly high engine speed as in the Mer- 
cedes. We were unable to try out the 
new model, however, as only one car 
has as yet come through from the 
factory. 


HILE on the subject of fast 

cars it is well to note that in 

the great classic held at Indian- 
apolis on Decoration Day there were 
some twenty-eight entries. Fifteen of 
these were Millers, the other thirteen, 
with the exception of a few Duesen- 
bergs were—Millers, parading under 
various aliases; but the latter were 
none the less Millers for a’ that. 
Mr. Miller, however, is content, for 
his engine, even though disguised by 
any sort of chassis, represents about 
twenty thousand dollars, which means 
that on the track at Indianapolis there 
was at one time about four hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of Miller rac- 
ing cars. It is also interesting that the 
resent limitation of cylinder displace- 

ent means that a racing car has a 
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PERMANENT WAVES 





@s created by 


aller & Otto 


ormerly with CHARLES at the RITZ-CARLTON 
and MAYFAIR HOUSE 


There are Fashions in Coiffures 
just as there are in Frocks. . and 
the smartest Coiffure is that 
which most perfectly expresses 
the personality and individual- 
ity"of Madame . . . superbly . . 


charmingly! 


Write or Phone for Appointment 
Circle 1087-6105 


38 WEST 50th STREET 


NEW YORK 




















6¢ 
s this stepping 
out of my character”? 


“Everybody calls me Cash, the 
Nut Man. But in my wonderful bon 
voyage or gift baskets, explorers will 
discover besides a variety of my lus- 
cious mee-tee nuts, flavory figs from 
Smyrna, little jars of preserves from 
California, and curious little packages 
of what-nots, that brighten the te- 
dium of travel. Just as intriguing to 
stay-at-homes, too! From $3 to $10 
f. o. b. steamer or hall boy.” 


—Charles S. Cash 


CASHS 
mete NUTS 














Mail Order Dept. 143-147 W. B’way--Whitehall 5608 
202 Fulton (Hud. Term. Bldg.) 1254 B’way, 32 St. 
Hudson Term. Concourse 2175 B’way, 77 St. 
223 Fulton (nr. Greenwich) 2381 B’way, 87 St. 
309 Madison, 42 St. 2529 B’way, 95 St. 
Pershing Sq. Bldg. 68 Lenox, 114 St. 
650 W. 181 (nr. Wadsworth) 927 Prospect, 163 St. 














MRS. WILBUR LYON 


500 Fifth Avenue Penna. 1365 


East Side, West Side, will find the 
apartment you want. You will get her 
Personal service without cost to you. 
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(arwick. 


65 West 54th St 


N.E. CORNER OF SIXTH AVENUE 

















Hotel 





each chamber ; 


We urge an immediate selection 
for those who desire unfurnished 
apartments and the choicest locations 


Ready OCTOBER ist 


— Leasing Now 


Ownership Management 
Plans on request 


BROWN, WHEELOCK: 


HARRIS, VOUGHT & CO., Inc 


20 East 48th Street 
Vanderbilt 0031 


Representative on Premises 





“Distinguished 
Apartment 


GUPERELY planned, sumptuously 
created—yet embodying in each 
suite those personal, individual 
touches of luxury and conveni- 
ence so dear to the hearts of dis- 
cerning New Yorkers. Bath with 
generously large 
closets; pantries with electric re- 
frigeration. Rentals moderate. 








considerably smaller engine thai a 
Ford, yet these diminutive demons 
have a speed in excess of one hundred 
and thirty miles an hour. 

Rolls-Royce have issued their usual 
spring booklet telling how, with the 
longevity of the car, one can actually 
save money by spending some eighteen- 
odd thousand on a Rolls. Strange as 
it may seem, they are doubtless right. 
A good many motorists would certainly 
spend more than that over a period of 
ten years on a flock of cheap cars. The 
one flaw in this otherwise delightful 
bit of rhetoric is the fact that nowhere 
in its pages do they give the slightest 
clue as to where one may get the eight- 
een thousand. 

The accessory fiends may well be 
happy, for what should prove their 
utter millennium is now becoming 
noticeable about town. It is a beauti- 
ful colored gear shift handle that 
lights up at night. Made in many 
shades it is bound to create joy among 
those wheelsmen who drive so badly 
they must see their gear shift handle. 
We, personally, feel that it represents 
an added hazard of the highway, for 
it will undoubtedly encourage people 
to drive at night who would otherwise 
wisely retire from the roads when it 
became too dark to see their controls. 

Another rather neat device is the 
new ash tray combined with all man- 
ner of weird things, which fits on the 
dash board. ‘This ingenious devic’ 
consists of a black box which, when it 
is working, will shoot cigarettes out 
at you one at a time merely because 
you have pressed a lever. You push a 
sort of button, and if you have mur- 
mured the proper incantations, an ash 
tray appears. Alongside this apparatus 
is the usual cigar lighter which we 
have always felt was placed in cars 
to discourage smoking. .—LAMBDA 


ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 


THE ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 
PRINTED ON PAGE 31. 

1—Fourteenth Street. 2—Jeanette 
Park, near the foot of South Street. 
3—At Eighty-ninth Street. 4—Be- 
cause Spuyten Duyvil Creek was de- 
flected from its originel course, leav- 
ing a portion of the borough on the 
mainland. 5—Transverse Roads, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, etc. 6—The Federal Reserve 
Bank. 7—The Greenhouses, Central 
Park at 104th Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue. 8—The Lambs Club. 9—Sec- 
ond Avenue. 10—Speyer and Co., 





bankers. 














© 14 
COUNTRIES 


EACH AT ITS 
BEST SEASON | 


Havana Nara Calcutta 
Balboa Kyoto Colombo 
Panama The Kandy 


Los Angeles Inland Sea a 


San Francisco Shanghai 


Hilo Hongkong Port Tewfik 
Honolulu Macao Cairo 
Yokohama Manila Alexandria 
Tokyo Batavia Naples 
Nikko Singapore Monaco 
Kamakura Diamond Nice 

Kobe arbor Gibraltar 





Japan, China, India. Egypt, just after 
its crowded season. France and Italy 
in spring. A perfectly planned travel 
adventure on a delightful transatlantic 
liner—the Largest Ship ever to Circle 
the Globe. 


The Belgenland sails from 


New York . Dec. 14 
Los Angeles Dec. 30 
San Francisco Jan. 2 


Returns to New York Apr. 24 


Stay at home for Christmas, if you 
choose, and join the Belgenland at 
San Francisco. 


132 days—60 cities— 14 countries 


Your hunger for a glimpse of strange 
lands—your longing to get away—let 
them be satisfied on this one glorious 
cruise. 


For complete information, address Red 
Star Line, No. 1 Broadway; American 
Express Co., 65 Broadway, New York; or 
other offices or agencies of either company. 


RED STAR LINE 


InTEAWATIONAL MERCANTILE Manns Company 


in cooperation with 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


Port Sudan 
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The Child You Love 


needs plenty of fresh air and 


sunshine and a suitable place 


to play. 
[035 FIFTH AVENUE 


is just across the street from Central Park 
(85th Street Entrance) with its shrubbery 
nooks for hide and seek, its lakes for sail- 


ing boats, its inviting paths. The whole 
family will enjoy living in this new apart- 
ment house where the rooms are sunny 
and airy and planned on a generous scale. 


Architect 12 ROOMS ‘5 Baths $9,500 to $12,500 

J. E. R. CARPENTER 11 ROOMS 5 Baths 8,300to 11,000 
Builder 9 ROOMS 4 Baths 7,700 to 9,000 

REALTY MANAGERS, INC. 7 ROOMS 3 Baths 5,700 to 7,100 


Renting for October Occupancy 


Douglas] Elliman & [o. 


AGENT 




















She 

Smartest 

Lo ugga ge 
ARTHUR GILMORE 


22 East )thSt 
Yartton GruwKks 




























15 East 49th Street. ‘Plaza 9200 
ba HARA PARAPARAAARARARAPARARARARARAPARARARARARAPANARA’ 
\\ TRAVEL § 
GIFTS 


Ir You Must 
LEAVE NEw 
York (AWFUL 
THouGuHT!)— 





we can soften the pangs of parting by 
sending you a real New York “Bon Voy- 
age’”—you might suggest this to your 
most generous friends. 

We’d rather have you come in and 
choose for yourself—but we have a fine 
new catalogue we’ll be glad to send. 

ELIZABETH H. PUSEY, INC. 
598 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Telephone N. W. Corner 
Plaza 1941 57th Street 
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PARIS 
LETTER 


Paris, May 29, 1926. 


CCORD- 
ING to 
Comoedia, 


the opening night 
of Diaghilev’s bal- 
let season at the Théatre Sarah Bern- 
hardt was much ado about nothing. In 
presenting young Lambert’s new bal- 
let, “Romeo and Juliet,” Diaghilev of- 
fered nothing and in drowning it out 
with whistles and boos the Surréalistes 
furnished much ado. Not since the 
premiére of Victor Hugo’s “Hernani” 
in ’84 and Stravinski’s “Le Sacré du 
Printemps” in *12 has there been so 
athletic an evening in any of the Paris 
theatres. 

TheSurréaliste manifestation (aimed 
at a colleague, Ernst, who had betrayed 
their tenets against the non-commer- 
cialization of art by selling a décor to 
Diaghilev) did nothing, of course, to 
the décor, but fortunately drowned the 
ballet music of Lambert which, judg- 
ing from the little that could be heard, 
was an olio of familiar modern music 
with an unfamiliar orchestration. 

Aside from the momentary advan- 
tage of having been protected by the 
police, Diaghilev’s position, in this, his 
nineteenth season, is painful. His 
décors are by the best extant painters, 
Picasso, Braque, Pruna, Laurencin, 
etc.; his scores are by the most animate 
of recently dead or still somewhat liv- 
ing musicians, Satie, Auric, Poulenc, 
Milhaud, etc., which outside of Stra- 
vinski, usually amounts to mild ballet 
music indeed. The once splendid 
sensuous thump of the Russian ballet 
led by full-limbed Mordkin has be- 
come a thin modern epigram recited by 
the little legs of adolescent Lifar, the 
main mime. 





N less intellectual and more amus- 

ing circles here, Harlem is at its 
height. To compete with Josephine Ba- 
ker at the Folies, Florence Mills and 
Blackbirds open at the Ambassadeurs, 
from which all seats have been taken, 
leaving room for tables and wine. Onl} 
the promenoir remains unchanged in 
this theatre that once rang to the less 
expensive and splendid vulgarities of 
Yvette Guilbert. Yvonne George’s 
gala opening at the Olympia was a 
pathological fiasco. Three times she 
took to the stage and three times re- 
tired, having emitted only senseless 
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small sounds. The audience was sym- 
pathetic and understanding. 


HE most discussed book is Mon- 

therlant’s “Les Bestiaires,” the 
first of his works to bring him authen- 
tic success. This young god, devoted 
somewhat artificially to a cult of 
masculinism as his ‘“Promenades” 
showed, here depicts the mithraitic cult 
of Provencal France, or in other 
words, modern bull fighting. The 
book is excellent and haughty. As 
Montherlant so adores these unfor- 
tunate bulls that he can be happy only 
when killing them, his contempt for 
women doubtless saves them a lot of 
similar pain. 


HE last of the season’s three big 

salons, that at the Tuileries, had a 
crowded vernissage. This is not a 
jury but an invitational salon. And 
while every one was asked to the open- 
ing, not every one was asked to paint 
for it, including among the most no- 
ticeably absent, Dufy, Marchand, 
Gromaire, Segonsac and Fraye. Of 
those who were permitted to contribute 
Foujita, with an elaborate portrait of 
himself that includes also a portrait of 
his cat, a pair of scissors, two vases, 
one pair of shoés, two small bowls, 
some large books, a spool of thread and 
several flowers, will bring the highest 
price, at any rate wholesale. Foujita 
has great decorative charm, a fine thin 
line and a fine thin palette. Waro- 
quier would be the next financial and 
esthetic favorite, or Laprade, along 
with a radiant Matisse, a good Guérin 
and a medium Flandrin. 


the last two years Parisian barbers 
have cut women’s heads every way 
except off. The latest experience is the 
Romney bob, named after the British 
portrait painter so many of whose 
women sitters had long hair. Thérése 
Framzelle at Adolphe’s in the Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré has perfected this 
performance which offers to the head 
that rather poetic oval line which adds 
adolescent charm even to our mothers 
in these days. —GENET 
. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE 


If I were asked to speak a word 

Of praise for folks on “L” or sub- 
ways 

Who never are too loudly heard, 

Or make the aisles unpleasant rub- 
ways, 

Who never push with arms or knees 

I'd give the prize to the Chinese. 

—Cuar-es N. Lurie 
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An Ideal 
Gift 


Venturing out among the sand 
dunes of Long Island or the straw 
fields of Westchester the June 
Bride can escape the summer in 
New York—But even the boldest 
of Manhattan’s children would 
not dare to let cool weather re- 
turn to find them lingering in the 
pampas. 

Then will come the real appre- 
ciation of the father who has 
looked ahead of the immediate 
season and provided a real home 
for the young people. 


A country home has long been 
considered an almost ideal gift . . 
But how much better a home in 
the swirling city, for all time se- 
cure from the trials and tribula- 
tions that eternally haunt the 
rented flat. 


And at 1172 Park Avenue are 
apartments of such charm they 
will captivate on sight. 


Ce 
1172 PARK AVENUE 


Corner of 93rd Street 
100% Cooperative Ownership 


TYPICAL PRICES 
Depending on the floor 


11 Rooms, 5 Baths 
$22,000 to $41,000 


12 Rooms, 5 Baths 
$34,000 to $45,000 


TWO MAISONETTES 


Separate prtvate entrances and addresses 
on Park Avenue 


SOUTH 


11 Rooms, 4 baths—extra lavatory 


CORNER 


13 Rooms, 5 baths—extra lavatory 
35,000 


Ready this Summer 


Plans by Rosario CanDELA 
Builder Micuaet E. Paterno 


An agent’s office has been established at 
the building, where full information will 
be given every day including Sunday. 


SELLING and MANAGING AGENT 


Douglas L. Elliman «Co. 
15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 








SILVER STIES FOR ARTISTS 


ANY a mania goes along 
trembling on the far edge of 
sanity for quite a while in 

New York, until, one day, some one 
discovers to the world in one stroke 
of Gargantuan burlesque the sheer hid- 
den asininity that had escaped the pub- 
lic eye for years. New York has 
managed to accumulate a walloping 
collection of institutional freaks and 
municipal quirks that lie hidden just 
beneath the surface. Only too rarely 
does some sublimely touched soul be- 
tray his own cause by too devout, too 
hobby-horsical a gesture. Then the 
normalities are magnificently punc- 
tured, the comic fluid gushes out opu- 
lently. Then we laugh. For ex- 
ample, we have just laughed. 

Our latest gust of Olympian laugh- 
ter was directed at a fondly conceived 
and lovingly executed manse for “cul- 
tural workers,” a stately pleasure dome 
on Bedford Street, in Greenwich Vil- 
lage. The invitation to the dedica- 
tion ceremonies held some days ago is 
an index of the significance of the 
occasion. “They who give the zest 
and glow to civilization,” it reads, 
“the ‘Bohemian’ as he is termed, in- 
volves another element—spirit—an in- 
tangible aspect not understood by com- 
mercial builders.” The house on Bed- 
ford Street has been built to provide 
the laborers in literature, art, and the 
drama with this ethereal necessity. In 
a setting of “beauty, quaintness, and 
whimsicality of construction, the cul- 
tural worker will receive spiritual or 
temperamental sustenance.” ‘The in- 
vitation ends: “Come and see has he?” 

The opening of the latest temple in 
Bedford Street, was an “event con- 
stituting a sort of symbolical picture 
suggesting the presence of culture in 
all creeds and aspirations; and its im- 
port to all the World.” The temple 
itself is “the first building in America 
for a proper housing of the cultural 
worker.” The dedication ceremony 
was artistic, significant, and classy. 
Acorns (for Pan) were popped by a 
Princess on the roof. A movie actress 
broke a bottle, said to have contained 
champagne, on the weathercock and 
breathed, ““This house is called Twin 
Peaks.” A medieval prayer ritual was 
a dignified and erudite touch. The 
flinging of flowers from the eaves was 
another touch. ‘The party got better 
and better at touches like that. One 
woman, feeling out of it, cried un- 
happily: “I want to sprinkle a few 
dimes.” She was given a handful of 


pennies, rushed to the roof and cast 











A luncheon or dinner 
in the Tapestry Dining 
Room, the meeting place 
of notable people, with 
its old world charm and 3 
perfection of cuisine and 4 
i service, will long be re- 
membered. 


A perfect going away gift 
isaParkLaneBonVoyage 3 
Box or Steamer Basket 
delivered in the state- 
room. 


| Gok Sane | 


; AMERICA'S FINEST 
{ HOTEL APARTMENTS 2 


299 PARK AVENUE 
N EB WwW YORK cIiTtyr 


0 Charles Wilson, Managing Director 9% 


iricrenianncesiocnsascmit 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 














LEO STAATS 


The Greatest Ballet Master in Europe, now at the 
Anderson-Milton School for a period of ten weeks. 


and 
The Establishment of a 


six weeks’ intensive drama study course for students 
and teachers of Drama, Stage Management, Stage 
Direction, Play-writing, Voice, Diction, beginning 
July 15th. 
ENROLL NOW 

Avgtentiens also received for the regular fall courses 
including training by Skilled Specialists in Every 
Branch of Theatre Technique. 

ows 


MR. JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 
in personal charge of the Musical Comedy Course. 


MR. ROBERT MILTON 
conducts the Drama Courses. 


John Murray Anderson—Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 
128-130 EAST 58TH STREET 


Phone Plaza 4524. Address all communications 
to the General Manager. 
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them among the children in the street 
below. ‘The benedictions and invoca- 
tions and gestures went on. ‘There 
was only one critic present, a small 
boy. He said: “I knew from the looks 
of it there was going to be a good 
show.” 

Thus, in an afternoon, the mania 
of years was revealed. ‘The quiet 
idiocies of a few people were given 
the accolade of gentle and naive bur- 
lesque. The mild insanity that has 
vone unnoticed in New York’s welter 
of rampant insanities arrived at its 
apotheosis. It might have remained 
unrecognized for further years, had 
not these happy spirits begun to play 
with symbols. 

It is pleasant to have things pointed 
out. Without this revelation, it might 
have continued to seem reasonable that 
the New York artist should require a 
fancy sty to create in and that Kindly 
Kapitalists should be allowed to get 
sentimental about the bed that Art 
must make for itself. Yet the fond 
precocity of esthetizing the plumbing 
and patting the pillow that the “cul- 
tural worker” uses, has always been 
more than idiotic. One member of 
the clan, less shy than his fellows, has 
been brought to admit that the shape 
of the gables makes practically no dif- 
ference in the quality of the Art 
created inside. Research has also re- 
vealed that futuristic patterns on the 
walls have a disturbing effect on the 
gastric juices of the sensitive writer 
and, since the normal activity of these 
juices is of the first importance in pro- 
ducing great work, the real danger of 
the situation may be sensed. It has 
been found also that most of “the ele- 
ment for which the building was 
erected” don’t pay their rent of thirty- 
five dollars a month and that they live 
south of Fourteenth Street only be- 
cause they can’t afford to live else- 
where. It is announced, by the way, 
that the rent of the new apartments 
for cultural workers will be sixty- 
eight dollars per month. The identity 
of the ten present tenants becomes a 
fascinating point. Their stark need 
is less probable than, perhaps, that of 
their landlord. 

Granted that it began with good 
intentions, the enterprise like all its 
fellows is probably as splendid a mis- 
carriage of good intentions as one 
could wish. The lust for patronage 
probably antedates Maecenas, and our 
own philanthropists will doubtless con- 
tinue to think that something ought to 
be done about the poor dear cultural 
workers. One suggestion is to let them 


alone. —Davip Corr 
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Out on the north shore of Long Island 
there’s a patch of green earth that remains 
just as it was when the world was made. 
There you will find sky and sun and great 
shade trees in all their virgin splendor. 


Would you create a home for yourself, 
a real farm-like estate out of this untouched 
soil? 

For the first time in real-estate history 
it is possible to offer to but forty-three 
acceptable people, sections of from one or 
two up to ten acres of rolling countryside 
in the Piping Rock section of Long Island 
near Glen Cove, at an unusually reason- 
able figure. 

“High Farms” has been mapped into 
fascinating estates by Arthur A. Shurtleff. 
And water, electricity, gas and good roads 
are included. 

If you are one of the.many men who have 
always longed for the real country, with all 
the advantages and conveniences of the 
city, we will be glad to give you a repro- 
duction of the “Shurtleff” map of which 
we have a limited supply for distribution. 


High Fars 


EDGEWORTH SMITH - IN CHARGE 


Glen Cowe, Long Island + 225 W. 34TH St., New York City, 
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THE MADISON 


15 East 58th Street 


New York City 


Furnished or unfurnished suites 


Transiently or on term leases 


To those who spend a part of the social 
year abroad, there is a distinct appeal 
in the Continental atmosphere —sug- 
gested, rather than defined—pervading 
The Madison; although nowhere in 
European hotels may be found suites so 
exquisitely furnished and conveniently 


equipped. 


Perhaps the illusion is con- 


veyed by the absence of turmoil in 
operation and service, and by the pre- 
cise attention given to culinary details. 


THEODORE TITZE 


Telephone 
Regent 4000 


Manager 
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NEW BOOKS 


Verdicts “of Bridle- 
goose,” Rendered with 
Ingenuous Charm by 
Llewelyn Powys—Donn 
Byrne Again Plucks the 
Harp That Once, etc. 


LEWELYN 
POWYS, 
author of 


“The Confessions 
_ of Two Brothers,” 
and of volumes of 
worth-while __reac- 
tions to savage Africa, came over soon 
after his African farming experience, 
toward 1920, and set about earning a 
living in New York. He started not 
merely from scratch but with serious 
handicaps. He was not extremely 
young, he had a pulmonary lesion, he 
was Cambridge-bred and had very 
unusual personal distinction of a kind 
to embarrass an average employer— 
to whom he had nothing to sell. 
Furthermore, he was shy and retiring, 
and as artless in some ways as Martin, 
the spy from childhood in “Thunder 
on the Left,” and he suffered from 
discouraged desires to write, and from 
inordinate sensitiveness to cruelties and 
the general cruelty of the world. 

In the end, he tried free-lance 
writing, that most dismal of occupa- 
tions for an unknown with gifts and 
a temperament like his. He was 
cursed with, and saved by, inability 
to make it pay, do catchy work; and it 
is a fact that, in those days, he seemed 
to be unable to do finished work. Dur- 
ing his five years in this country he 
found himself, even to workmanship. 

And won, if with harrowing slow- 
ness, recognition. ‘The superior maga- 
zines opened. So did the genuine 
literary circles. Books ensued; the 
one that evokes these comments is his 
sixth. He has returned to England 
considerably successful in all but the 
material sense, secure enough that way 
—one gathers with pleasure—and, de- 
servedly, something of a personage. 

He sojourned in California, where 
his physical ailment was arrested (af- 
ter treatments, good-naturedly taken, 
from the faker Abrams!) and where 
he was granted love, to his obvious 
benefit. Priapus has never had a 
sweeter-minded, clearer-voiced cele- 
brant than he is, even as he goes on 
resenting all repressions. 


The new book, “The Verdict of 
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Bridlegoose,” is the story of his five 
years, with his impressions of and 
eflections upon anything and every- 
thing: Amy Lowell, vulturine land- 
ladies, old Frank Harris in exile, sea 
beaches, fatuous women’s clubs, the 
“lumbering” and “cumbersome” 
(hear! hear!) Theodore Dreiser, the 
horror of undertakers’ premises, the 
value of bawdy books, the memorable 
beauty of the snowfall in the streets 
of a winter’s evening, youth about 
Greenwich Village, Carl Van Vech- 
ten, Scott Fitzgerald, a broker’s office 
le couldn’t abide, the office of Vanity 
Fair, Jack Kelly, a prominent publish- 
er’s manners, Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay, a hospital, sadism noticed between 
children in a park, his brother, John 
Cowper—to whom he pays a moving 
tribute—a dear, open fire in Patchin 
Place, a stuffed-shirt expatriate jour- 
nalist, the total eclipse, hospitalities 
enjoyed, a lake and a storm in the 
Rockies, Paul Rosenfeld, an old-timer 
in the Catskills, and what not. 

It is delightful. Powys is as candid 
as an infant, grave but as disarmingly 
subjective as a Laurence Sterne turned 
honest. He could not be malicious, or 
politic, or scintillant, to save him, 
hence his personalities, when pat, are 
usually telling. He has eloquence and 
it has a fine, natural style, and he has 
poetry that more than once carries him 
up toward ecstasy. 


ONN BYRNE’S “Marco Polo” 
was pleasant enough, if absurd- 
ly overpraised, and so have been a very 
few other things. But his Irish tales! 
This “Hangman’s House,” for ex- 
ample. Here, what is he? Essentially, 
a cheap Chauncey Olcott of romantic 
fictioneers, charruming the birruds out 
av the threes, and the housemaids, if 
any in the gallery, with the melodies 
of his style and the Shan Van Voght, 
and with a love story built to a blue- 
print long since dropped by Robert 
Chambers—except that it is Irish, with 
revolutionaries in it, and a tempting 
American “end,” like Olcott’s ve- 
hicles. He throws in a fox hunt and a 
steeplechase from his line of sporting 
specialties, and all the Old Erin props 
do hokum duty. To be sure, he writes 
far better than this sort of novel is 
often written, but for once we agree 
with the Dreiserites that deft writing 
doesn’t matter much. 

His preface has had Scripture meas- 
ure of justice done it by Heywood 
Broun. ; 

—TOoucHsToNnE 














OF LIVING AND 
SCDIAL SURROUNDINGS 
WILL BE IN STRIKING 
COMBINATION % 


The DRAKE, 


440 PARK AVENUE 
AT 50th ST. 
c#A New A partment Hotel 








Experienced 
Apartment dwellers 
will tell you many advantages 
of living in a building owned and oper- 
ated by Bing & Bing, Inc. Inquiries invited. 


BING & BING, INC., 119 WEST 40th ST. PENN. 4180 




















GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SUMMER CLASSES 
New York City, Point Pleasant, N. J., and Brittany 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Advertising Art and 
tume Design Catalogue on Request 
7013 Grand Central Terminal, New York 














FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Tue New Yorker, 

25 West 45th Street, New York. 

Phone: Bryant 6300 

Please enter my subscription to THE New Yorker for— 
[-] 26 Issues—$2.50 [-] 52 Issues—$5.00 

(Canada, $5.50; Foreign, $6.00) 
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Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us at least three 
weeks prior to the date of the issue with which it is to take effect 
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Just a Little Different yet 
Amazingly Low Priced 
Endorsed by Stars of Stage and Screen 


ADELE HATS 
160 W. 45th St. New York City 























AT TOTTY'S—the flower 
shop of a world-famous grower 
and originator—the flowers are 
always freshly cut—also just 
a bit more distinctive than 
those you find in ordinary 
flower shops. 








Fresh Flowers 

4 East 53rd Street, New York 
Plaza 9720-3249-3250 

Greenhouses at Madison,N. J . 
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Seats rfluous Hair & ROOTS 
Simple~Rapid-Harmless-GUARANTEED 
Sold everywhere~write for FREE By 
One FREE demonstration at my Salon 
will convince you 
Madame Berthé, 562 Fifth 


IT'S OFF 
PCAUSE 
IT’S OUT 
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“KNOW THYSELF” 
and 
thou wilt find the key to 
Happiness and Success 
Write for free Booklet 


‘GENERAL CONSULTATION BUREAU 
Two West,Forty-fifth Street, New York 


SHUBERT THEATRE 4ui"S.« 


EVENINGS 8:30 MATS., Wed. & Sat. 2:3 
Florence Reed in 
The Shanghai Gesture 


West 42d St. Eves. 8:3( 
New Amsterdam Mate. Wed. & Sat. 


Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mg. Dirs. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


MARILYN MILLER 
‘Gone SUNNY Sires. 


Company 
Theatre, West 46 St., Eves. 8:2 


FULTO Matinee, Wed. & Sat. at 2:20 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


Ina Claire os" 


OF MRS. 
CHEYNEY”’ 
By Fred’k Lonsdale. Staged by Winchell Smith 
with Roland Young and A. E. Matthews 
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Do the CHARLESTON 
WITH 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Dance, walk, hike as 
much as you please, 
for your feet will al- 
ways feel refreshed 
and rested if you use 
Allen’s Foot-Ease. 
This Antiseptic, 
Healing Powder for 
the Feet stops the 
pain of tired. swol- 
len, sweating feet, 
prevents blisters or 
sore spots and gives 
immediate rest and 
comfort. Shake 
Allen’s Foot-Ease 
into your shoes in the 
morning and walk all 
day and dance all eve- 
ning in comfort. Trial 
packageanda Foot-Ease 
Walking Doll sent Free, 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 








THEA., W. 45th St. Eves. 8:3 
Morosco Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30 


CRAIG'S WIFE 


Pulitzer Prize Play 
By GEORGE KELLY 
With CRYSTAL HERNE 


KONGO 


With WALTER HUSTON 
A THOUSAND THRILLS AND LAUGHS 


BILTMO THEATRE, WEST 47th ST. 


Evs.8:30. Mts.Wed.& Sat. 2:30 
THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION 


m™ GARRICK 











GAIETIES 
GARRICK ™y,.5, $22 Fam $32 


It’s A Great Comedy 


“THE PATSY” 


with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 
BOOTH 45th St., W. of B’way. Eves. 8:30 
Matinees WED. and SAT. 2:30 


G ASINO 39th and Broadway. Evenings 8:30 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:30 
bpp JANNEY’S MUSICAL SENSATION 


: Vagabond King 


Based on McCarthy's “If I Were King” 
DENNIS KING—HERBERT CORTHELL 
CAROLYN THOMSON—MAX FIGMAN 

MUSIC BY RUDOLF FRIML 


four 108 East 57 
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Beautiful Things for 
The Home and the Individual 
at Moderate Prices 


EARN TO SWIM 


with grace and ease. Effective reducing 
methods; exclusive oat instruction by 
een Send for Booklet M. 

MARY BEATON SCHOOL 


OF SWIMMING 
1 West 67th Street 
































Trafalgar 3162 Susquehanna 844, 


THE 


AMBER 
LICHT 
TEA GARDEN 
QIWEST 91h STPEET 


Tne Carnnen us Open 


Real Southern 
Cooking 


Sunpay Drnner 5 to 











Rare Sporting 
Books rints 
First Standard 
Editions Editions 


BOOKS 


New Yorkers pocoetenty go to 
Himebaugh & Browne. immense 
= intelligent aaisiens make it 

to find just what one seeks. Prices 
Poo “GUAR ANTEED to be as low as any 
other shop and every purchase not meet- 
ing your full approval is returnable for 
credit. What more can one ask? 


Abphhbhbhbehhhh 


Write for catalogue 


HIMEBAUGH ¢ BROWNE 
Booksellers and Stationers 
4 East 46 Street 
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CHARLESTON 


Learn this scintillating 
dance overnight—for al- 
most nothing! In order to 
keep my staff of expert 
teachers busy this month, 
I am offering lessons at 
— cost. This is an = 
usua ity to be- 
come a delightful dancer— 
to learn the Charleston, 
Tango and Fox Trot quick- 
ly! Call or phone now! 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
Prince of Wales’ Instructo, 
7 East 43rd St. Vanderbilt 1773 
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You won’t get taxi-itis if you 
live at the White. This apart- 
ment hotel is a short ride from 
anywhere and a pleasant walk 
from many frequented places. 


{ Suites of 2 rooms, ) 
including servin 
pantries, furnish 

or unfurnished, for 
long term lease or 
short rental. Com- 
' plete hotel service. } 


A 








Restaurant 
Special Summer Rates 
Direction OSCAR WINTRAB 


Hotel White 


Lexington Avenue at 37th Street 
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Hender and deli- 

cious, served en 
casserole, steeped in 
piquant sauce with a 
pinch of paprika and 
banked with dump- 
lings. 


OSeunds intrigu- 
ing, doesn’t it? 
But this savory Hun- 
garian delicacy is only 


one of a repertoire of 
specialties at 


® 


Mme. BARNA’S 
RESTAURANT 


8 West 56th Street 
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TELL ME ABOOK TOREAD 


These Are a Few of the Recent 
Ones Most Worth While 


NOVELS 

RounpagBouT, by Nancy Hoyt (Knopf). “Mont- 
martre, New York, Washington,” an ad- 
venturous Modern Girl— Oh, my, oh, my! 
And all of it equally sinful with a good 
frosted chocolate. 

Two or Turee Graces, by Aldous Huxley 
(Doran). A short novel about a chameleon- 
like woman married to a bore and bruised 
in a love affair. With three short stories. 
You ought to like the lot. 

Tue Sitver STALLION, by James Branch Cabell 
(McBride). Said to be his final Poictesme 
romance, and perhaps his most successfully 
fantastic. 

Tue Viapucr Murper, by Ronald A. Knox 
(Simon ©& Schuster). A clever though un- 
exciting detective story. 

Cuckoo, by Douglas Goldring (McBride). A 
comedy, somewhat of the Huxley school, of 
Freedom vs. Marriage. Marriage wins. 

TreFtatiow, by T. S. Stribling (Doubleday, 
Page). Ironic realism, savagely applied to 
eastern Tennesseean Fundamentalism. 

Eva anv Tue Dere ict Boat, by Franz Molnar 
(Bobbs-Merrill). Two novels in one volume. 
By no means the best things Molnar has 
ever written, but entertaining. 

Ciara Barron, by Harvey O’Higgins (Harper). 
A fine character study, and you have to 
know psychoanalytic theory to discover that the 
studying is done from that point of view. 

Beatrice, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon & 
Schuster). Psychological and tragic. One 
of a series including “Fraulein Else,” though 
less of a firework. 

GanpbLE Fottows His Nose, by Heywood Broun 
(Boni & Liveright). A fairy tale, poured over 
food for thought. The author has more than 
a little excuse for liking it immensely. 


And Don’t Overlook— 

Mary Gienn, by Sarah G. Millin (Boni & 
Liveright). Spanish Bayonet, by Stephen 
Vincent Benét (Doran). CLoup CucKxoo Lanp, 
by Naomi Mitchison (Harcourt, Brace). 
GENTLEMEN PreFer Bionpes, by Lord Byron 
(Murray: London, 1826; and still going 
fairly strong). 

SHORT STORIES 

Tue Love Nest, by Ring W. Lardner (Scrib- 
ner’s). Sundry human insects, in what you 
might call the amber of Lardner’s art. 

GENERAL 

Tue Vervicr oF Briptecoose, by Llewelyn 
Powys (Harcourt, Brace). Noticed on page 53. 

Tue Arcturus ApvenTure, by William Beebe 
(Putnam). Another such book as his “Gala- 
pagos,” containing some of his best writing. 

Fix Bayonets! by John W. Thomason, Jr. 
(Scribner’s). The Marines, from Bois de Bel- 
leau to the Rhine. As good as any one says. 

Tue Mauve Decape, by Thomas Beer (Knopf). 
The American 1890s. Artistic rending of the 
collective bosom that bore Beer’s generation. 

Our Times: Tue Turn or THE Century, by 
Mark Sullivan (Scribner’s). Many who were 
adults in the ’90s like this honest work better. 

Havetock Extis, by Isaac Goldberg (Simon & 
Schuster). As a critical study, Goldberg’s usual 
performance. But the first biography of Ellis. 

Epcar ALian Por, by Joseph Wood Krutch 
(Knopf). A reasonable, if not unassailable, 
psychoanalysis by a capable student of letters. 

Tue Rosarre Evans Letrers From Mexico 
(Bobbs-Merrill). It was Mrs. Evans whom 
the Agrarians killed two years ago. This 
book of her letters has most of the winning 
varieties of interest. 

Tue Links, by Robert Hunter (Scribner’s). Golf 
Architecture; for laymen. 

Notorious Lirerary Attacks, edited by Albert 
Mordell (Boni @& Liveright). A  worth- 





while collection. 




















Announcing 


988 
Fifth 


Avenue 


SOUTHEAST CORNER 
80th STREET 


An apartment build- 
ing possessing every 
desirable feature of 
modern completeness 
and luxuriousness. 


10-11 
LARGE 


ROOMS 
4 baths 


Living Room, 28x18 
Sleeping Room, 23x14 
Dining Room, 23x20 


Open on allsides. One 
apartment to a floor. 
All outside rooms. Un- 
usually high ceilings. 
Many commodious 
closets. Wood-burning 
fireplaces. 


Physicians’ suites of 2 
rooms .and bath; 4 
rooms and bath, 
private entrance. 


J. E.R. CARPENTER, Architect 
DWIGHT P. ROBINSON & CO., INC. 
Builders 
Rentals, $11,000 to $13,- 
250. Ready in August. 
Now open for inspection. 


FEAse & Evuiman, INC, 


340 Madison Avenue 
Murray Hill 6200 
Branch 21 East 60th Street 
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Super-efficiency that challenges all cars! 


America’s liveliest and most astonish- 
ing car!... A car whose super-effi- 
ciency excels anything that ever was 
built of its size, or type, or class! ... 


No new creation ever presented to the 
motoring public of this country has 
so quickly and completely captured 
the national imagination as the new 


“70” Willys-Knight Six! 


The internationally-famous Knight 
sleeve-valve engine needs no public 
endorsement. The unequaled series 
of world’s records it holds for highest 
sustained speed, continued operation 
at full load, greatest power develop- 





| 





ment and hill-climbing in high gear 
are the four basic tests by which effi- 
ciency in a motor-car engine is uni- 
versally measured. 


In the Knight type sleeve-valve engine 
of the new “70” Willys-Knight Six, 
the principle of high-speed engine con- 
struction has been utilized with results 
that are absolutely astounding... 


With 21i-inch bore and a 4%-inch 
stroke, the power-plant of this car de- 








livers greater power per cubic inch of 

piston displacement, throughout its ’ 
entire range, than any stock American iit 
motor-car engine built today! ey 










Ownership of this phenomenal new car is now a perfectly convenient matter. 
The new WILLYS FINANCE PLAN means a smaller down payment, 
smaller monthly payments; and the lowest credit-cost in the industry. 


Touring $1295, Sedan $1495. F.0. b. Factory. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 











Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 








Willys-Overland, Inc. FSR & PD 
Toledo, Ohio _—s— 
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The Hotel Majestic 


Where gracious hospitality has ever reigned 


The home-like is not always the new, the ultraemodern. There is a special 
charm about a hostelry that has long known friendly usage by a multitude of 
guests. Six hundred quiet rooms, cheerful with sunlight, have offered rest to 
the world’s travelers at all seasons. They have enjoyed the comfortable 
roominess of the lounge, and the familiar presence of well-loved books and 
pictures in library and art gallery. They have had the joy of beautiful music, 
old and new. Quite as important, they have known the satisfaction of good 
food and service so intelligent that they return again and again. 


Certainly an institution such as the Hotel Majestic, which has stood the 
test of years, will appeal to you. 


Majestic Lote 


RESTAURANTS 


Two West 72ND STREET 
Entire Block Fronting Central Park 
New York City 
TELEPHONE ENDICOTT 1900 








How to Reach the 
Hotel Majestic 
By Motor 


From points northeast down 
Fifth Ave. to Central Park, 
through 72nd St. exit. 

From points north, down River- 
side Drive to 72nd St., turn 
east on 72nd St 

From Long Island, Queensboro 
Bridge to 6cth St., throvgh 
Central Park to 72nd St. exit. 

From points south and west, 
Fifth Ave. to Central Park, 
through to 72nd St. exit. 


By Subway 


West Side-7th Ave. 
(Interboro or “IRT™) to 72nd 
St. station, walk east two 
blocks. 


East Side-Lexington Ave. 
Change at Grand Central for 
Times Sq. shuttle, thence by 
West side Subway to 72nd St. 


Broadway (Brooklyn or 
“BMT” Subway) 
Change to West Side subway 
at Times Sq. 


Elevated R. R. 
(6th or oth) Aves. to 72nd 
St. station. 


Surface Cars 
To 72nd St. 


Fifth Ave. ‘‘Bus’’ Service 


Points of Interest 


Readily accessible from the Ma- 
jestic. Theatres and principal 
shops—subway to Times Sq. 
or 34th St. 


Grand Central Terminal 
Subway to Times Sq.—shuttle 
train to station. 


Pennsylvania Station 
Subway to 34th St. 


Wall Street 
Subway to William and Wall 
St. station, or change to local 
at Chambers St. for Rector 
St. station (Trinity Church). 


Madison Sq. Garden 
49th St. at 8th Ave.—subway 
(local) to soth St. 


Metropolitan Museum 
of Art 
83rd St. and 5th Avenue—1o0 
minutes’ walk across Central 
Park. 


Museum of Natural 
History 
Central Park West and 76th 
St., five minutes’ walk. 


Bronx Park ‘‘Zoo’’ and 
Botanical Gardens 
Subway “Bronx Park" express 
to end of line. 


Statue of Liberty and 
Aquarium 
Subway to Battery Park 
(change to local at Chambers 
St.) 
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ORIGINAL 


MELACHRINO 


" The One Cigarette Sold the Wowd Over” 


CROWN PRINCE PAUL of GREECE 


Heir to the throne, brother of King George 
of Greece, cousin of the Kings of England, 
Denmark and Norway. One of the many 
scions of royalty and nobility the world over 
who smoke and endorse Melachrino cigarettes. 


2 A oie+--- <<ad € 
TRANSLATION 
7 I smoke with preference Melachrino cigarettes, which 
Plain: Cok ; give the greatest pleasure to those smokers who know 


y PAUI 
j what good tobacco means. ! , ; 
Straw Tips . Prince of Greece and Denmark 














